CHAPTER I. 


HEN I met Ariadne Marshall 

for the first time she was, 1 

suppose, almost at the height 

of that peculiar career which had made 
her notorious, Every one in London 
who knew of anything—there are, of 
course, millions who don’t—knew of 
her. She represented intellect upon the 
stage. She was renowned for plastic 
grace. Her taste in costume was con- 
sidered extraordinary, She followed no 
fashions. She was above that sort of 


thibg. Besides her beauty—if, indeed,” 


it were beauty—was too peculiar to be 
pulled about by the dressmakers, the 
modistes, the hair specialists. It de- 
manded a very special treatment. Some 
said it was Byzantine; others thought 
it early Egyptian. Anyhow, it would 
have been ruined by “bobbed” hair and 
devasted by a short skirt, a fish tail, 
a jumper, or a “tailor-made.” As to 
hats, well, Ariadne designed her own 
hats, with the help, it was sometimes 
said, of Cambridge professors. 

Ariadne knew a large selection of 
professors. All the intellectual men 
who had never heard of Delysia, who 
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didn’t know that London contained o 
theater named the Gaiety, were to 
be seen at her first nights and fre- 
quented her small, paneled house in 


Marmion Street, Westminster, a house ~ « 


of austere aspect and frugal charm, 
with a minimum of furniture, but con- 
taining some priceless “bits,” a collec- 
tion of jade and another of amber, 
which caught the sunlight—when there 
was any—and one, only one, picture, 
which was said to be a Leonardo da 
Vinci. Who said so, I can’t remember 
at the moment. But I believe it was a 
Portuguese expert who lived in Corfu 
and who was considered by a small 
clique of the elect to know more about 
Leonardo than any other human being, 
either in Corfu or out of it, ~ 
In this ‘small and delicately myste- 
rious house, with its black-and-purple 
dining room, upstairs, its misty, blue- 
and-green drawing-room, downstairs, 
its long, orange-colored bedroom with- 
out any bed—Ariadne slept on a divan 
raised about half a foot from the floor 
—and its tiny garden—"the hanging 
garden of Westminster,” Ariadne’s cir- 
cle called it—on the leads, Ariadne 


re like a chaste priestess, min- 
to by some two or three re- 
‘spectable women, dressed in plum color 
and with reassuring Scotch accents. 
Ariadne was a widow, and had been 
a widow for a very long time, though 
she was only in the beginning of the 
thirties. She had been married very 
young, she said, long before she knew 
what she really was. To whom? No- 
body seemed quite to know. But it was 
understood that the husband had been 
that most dreadful of all created beings, 
a Philistine. If any question were 
asked about him such as, “What did he 
do?” the answer would be, “She never 
says, but—he was a Philistine.” Or, 
“Did he understand her? Was he w 


isi. wpe ii wan whlaperedl bese 
Ariadne had ever thought of going 
upon the stage, the grave most fortu- 
nately had closed over him, and now 
he slept with his fathers in Philistia. 
Even his name was unknown to Ariad- 
ne’s circle. Tt had not been Marshall. 
‘That much was certain! Johnnie Dean, 
devoted adherent of Ariadne’s, always 
spake of the deceased as, “That man 
whose name wasn't Marshall.” For the 
rest, Ariadne had a right to her secret. 
She had married a Philistine and had 
emerged into which she was, untouched, 
untainted, with no mire of Philistis 
clinging to the skirts of her garments. 
Her marriage must have been a great 
melodrama, one of those melodramas 
which one doesn’t care to think about, 
but the curtain had long since been rung 
down tpon it, And Ariadne was what 
she was. 
Ariadne—I am speaking of the time 
when I first got to know her—was “in 
rent” that is, she had power 
over a building fitted up as a theater 
and called the Parthenon Theater, 
which was frequented by the elect of 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, and other 
centers of taste and intellect. Over the 


portico of this temple of art was 
name “Ariadne Marshall,” which 
night was illuminated with dull-red 
light. On the program was the an 
nouncement, “Sole Lessee and Man. 
ager, Ariadne Marshall." And, what- 
ever play was being given, one read the 
statement, “The play produced by Ari« 
adne Marshall,” and lower down, “The 
costumes designed by Ariadne Mar. 
shall.” 

There was no doubt, therefore, as to 
who had power over the Parthenon 
Theater. As Johnnie Dean said, 
“Ariadne is the theater, and the theater 
is Ariadne.” And this declaration evie 
dently covered the whole matter. 

The Parthenon Theater was in a 
by-street—that evarse-tongued fellow, 
Sam Hartlebury, in consequence, al- 
ways spoke of Ariadne as “the widow 
in the by-street”—but quite near to the 
center of things, and, at the time [ am 
dealing with, was enjoying a nice, lit- 
tle, intellectual sirceess with a play by 
Ezra Green called “Realistic and Ideal- 
istic Love,” in which Ariadne was never 
off the boards. She was alone there 
when the curtain went up, and alone 
there when the curtain came down, both 
times in the center of the clever little 
stage which was copied from one in 
Moscow. The play was still running to 
quite fair houses, but Ariadne would 


“be wanting a new piece soon, and Pro 


fessor Simeon Jenkins hadn't yet fin~ 
ished the translation he was making 
from the Dutch for Ariadne, There- 
fore, she had to look about for some- 
thing suitable. Now, I had just writ- 
ten something, The question was, 
whether it was suitable, Only Ariadne 
could decide that. We didn't know 
each other. But an introduction was 
“brought about” by Johnnie Dean, And 
that was how and why I came to know 
Ariadne, 

johnnie Dean took me to Marmion 
Street on a Sunday afternoon about 
three o'clock at Ariadne’s special re- 


quest, and I brought the play I had writ- 
ten with me. 

“She'll judge it at a first reading,” 
said Johnnie with a wise smile. “Ariad- 
ne’s extraordinarily swift. No hesita- 
tions, no shilly-shally. Her intellect 
goes straight to the point.” 

“That's more than one can say of 
most actresses,” I remarked, trying to 
cover uneasiness with cynicism. 

“Ob, Ariadne’s much more than a 
mere actress. She's a highly intellec- 
tual woman with a marvelous sense of 
art. Here we are!” 

‘The front door was black with a sil 
ver knocker, the head of a dryad. 
There was no letter box. 

“The postman has to ring and give 
the letters in,” observed Johnnie 
gravely, 

“Dear me!” I remarked impotently, 

A Scotchwoman in plum color opened 
the door, 

“The drawing-room's downstairs,” 
said Johnni 

“Dear me!" 


I again said, laying my 

hat down on a black marriage chest 

which stood in the minute, square hall. 
“And the dining room's on the first 
vr.” 


But at this moment Ariadne was dis- 
closed by the Seotchwoman, who had 
opened the drawing-room door, and my 
remark was truncated, 

Ariadne was standing erect by a tall 
chimney piece of carved wood, with 
panels and thin, fluted columns. A 
wood fire was burning behind her. She 
looked very tall against that background 
of flames. She wore a black-velvet 
dress with very long, tight sleeves, and 
in her red-brown hair, which completely 
covered her ears, and which appeared 
to me amazingly thick and mysterious, 
there was fastened a large and learned- 
looking red jewel in an extraordinary 
setting of gold. I felt at once that it 
had been dug up out of a tomb by an 
Egyptologist who was a friend of Ari- 


f thinking deeply at 
tranquilly. In her right hand, on wi 
was one extraordinary ring which, I 
felt sure, also came from a tomb, was 


a 
to her, sitting in a misty-blue arm- 
chair, was a 
Saharan Ii 
blue eyes, a mouth like a purse with 
‘no money in it, and bright-pink hands. 
As Johnnie introduced me to Ari- 
adne, she gazed at me steadily, not 
piercingly, but with strong earnestness, 
and shook my hand with a sort of calm 
authority, after laying her book aside 
on a small, antique table which looked 
as if it had come out of the vestry of 
some ancient church. Then she intro- 
duced me to the little, old man; Mr, 
Murryan was his impressive name. I 
thought it sounded like the name of a 
pestilence. I bowed, wondering why 
he was there and whether he was going 
to stay, and Mr. Murryan nodded, sud- 
denly caught hold of his nose, seemed to 
ring it, turned in his very long feet, 
which had previously been arranged in 
what used to be called “the first posi- 
tion.” 

‘Have you brought the play?” asked 
Ariadne in a deep and sonorous voice, 
still looking earnestly at me with the 
carven expression, 

T said yes, 

“Well, then, thank you, John.’ 

And to my surprise, Johnnie evapo- 
rated while Mr, Murryan remained. 

“A Murryan upon him!” I remember 
saying to myself. 

‘When Johnnie was gone, Ariadne 
took a long, deep-blue taper from a sil- 


lurryan got up, rang his 
and slipped out of the room, like a lise 
ard slipping over sand, I thought, 
faced woman either smiling or not smil- I was alone with Ariadne. 
4 couldn’t tell which—and lit When the door was shut on her enig- 
three candles of deep-blue wax. matic friend, I thought she would speak, 
“Please sit in this chair,” she said, But she didn’t. She sat still, wrapped 
Pointing to a high chair just in front in thought, Evidently she was mentally 
of them; “I shall give you all my at- summing up my play, preparatory to 
tention, delivering a ye I imagined her 
T glanced at Mr. Murryan, who was powerful mind busily and relanthenly a 
pulling one of his exceptionally large work, its brilliant operations masked by 
ears with his brilliant-pink fingers. the mysterious, physical frontage pre- 
‘Who was he? I couldn't divine. Any- sented to my view. 
how, he was there, Then I sat down “Well,” I said, at length, feeling that 
and took hold of my play. As I did some one must speak. “Well, Mise 
so, Ariadne sank upon a very low, Marshall, what do you think of the 
cushioned settee near the fire, clasped play? 
her hands around her knees, and gazed ve taken it all in,” she said calmly, 
into my face with an unwinking fixity “I realize that fully.” 
which was almost, not quite, Oriental. “We won't talk about it.” 
“The Parthenon Theater!” I thought,  “What?" I exclaimed, surprised, 
“And she is as still as the Parthenon even taken aback. “You think it as 
on a height, too. For she must be hopeless as that?” 
tremendously intellectual.” “To-morrow morning you will know 
As I began to read, it seemed to me what I think, To-morrow morning, 
this play of mine was great rubbish. perhaps by the second post, you will re- 
4 That impression of my work deep- ceive a letter from me going thoroughly 
ened in me while I read the three acts. into your work, I shall write it to 
As I finished each, I paused for a mo- night, when the house is quiet. The 
ment and looked first at Ariadne, then brain, I find, works best at night, when 
at Mr. Murryan. The latter seemed ordinary folk”—she allowed ‘nits a 
to be wrapped in a deep and trancelike faint and compassionate smile— 
sleep, for his eyes were shut and no sleeping.” 
breathing was audible. The former She paused for a moment, Then she 
was evidently wrapped in high thought got up slowly, plastically, stretched out 
and profound contemplation. For she her fine arms, touched her voluminous 
never moved and never took her eyes hair gently, and said: 
from my face. There was something “Now shall I show you my few treas- 
tremendously impressive in her intense ures? That is a Leonardo. 
concentration on the matter in hand. And we went to look at the picture. 
She seemed literally to loom over me I thought it had something of Ariad- 
and my play. And again 1 was re-  ne’s mysterious grace and poise. 
minded of a temple set on a height. 
At last I had read the final word, and CHAPTER II. 
T crumpled the manuscript in a pair of | On the following morning, by the 
decidedly nervous hands. Silence. second post, I received a large, square, 
E “That's all!” I said, and evidently well-filled envelope, 
L corrected myself quickly; butcher blue in color, and directed to 
“That is all.” me in the small, clear writing which is 


don. I 
ea the eel ngrttie ‘and took 
‘out a long letter, which began: 

Deas Maw: 

I was already, I confess it, much 
impressed by Ariadne’s remarkable per- 
sonality ; but when I had finished read- 
ing her letter, I suppose I felt about her 
much as Johnnie Dean did. For the 
butcher-blue pages set forth a minute, 
powerful, logical, and deeply subtle 
criticism of my play. Ariadne wrote: 

As it is, it won't do. The psychology is 
jin places, too cloudy, sometimes even con- 
tradictory, the contradictions unintentional 
on your part, of course, Let me point out 
precisely what I mean. 

And she pointed it out with really 
remarkable perspicacity. I saw my 
play with mew eyes, hers; judged it 
with a new brain, again hers. Of 
course, it wouldn't do as it was. The 
only marvel to me was that I hadn't 
seen that before. Ariadne had opened 
my peepers with a vengeance! 

At last I laid the letter down and 
looked, stared, at the last words, as the 
blue paper reposed on my writing table: 

But don't be discouraged, dear man. T 
am sure you can get it right. What it needs 
is more thought, more fundamental, brain 
work. Give it that—how few folle ever give 
that to anything—and it may yet be possible 
to produce it in the Parthenon Theater. 1 
daresay any other manager in Londen would 
be satisfied with it as it is now, But that is 
not my case, ARIADNE MARSHALL. 

Fundamental brain work! There 
wrote, no doubt, the true Ariadne. In 
thinking over the many actresses I 
knew—and I knew, oh, so many—I 
could not come upon her peer. Peo- 
ple of the stage hitherto had always 
seemed to me extraordinarily haphazard 
in their mental processes. ‘They were, 
many of them, gifted, no doubt; but 
they’ seemed to rely on their gifts, 
rather, as a bird relies on its wings, 


May I come to you and discuss the play? 
Within a short time I received this — 
reply: 


T never discuss plays. My business is to 
indge the finished work, Greet 


ngs. 
‘AXIADNE MARSHALL, 

T was deeply impressed by this tele 
gram. In a way it disappointed me. 
‘Yet it was admirably to the point. It 
is for the author to do, for the actress~ 
manageress to judge of what he has 
done. Discussion is a sort of collabora~ 
tion, I felt rather humiliated by being 
thus sé right. But Ariadne had gone 
to the core of the matter. 

Fundamental brainwork! That was 
the thing. The worst of it was that I 
felt rather like a reluctant day laborer 
who, in a warm feather bed, hears the 
first strident notes of intolerable chan- 
ticleer, 

That evening I bought a stall for the 
performance at the Parthenon Theater. 

Now, as every one knows—except 
those who know nothing—the Parthe- 
non Theater has a majestic facade 
which gives nobility, almost, to the by- 
street in which it unsuitably stands. 
‘The facade is like a Greek temple. But, 
when you get inside, the theater is sur- 
most poky— 
with narrow corridors, a rather mean 
staircase, and a very poor foyer. Un- 
less the play being done requires inei- 
dental music, there is no orchestra. The 
lighting of the stage is perfect. But 
the lighting of the theater, though ade- 
quate, is not brilliant. The decoration 
is good, but very simple, almost austere. 
The stalls and dress-circle seats are 
upholstered in black with dull gold, 


‘eustains which hide the stage arc of 
adit, purple hue, I need not say that 
no plush is to be found in the theater. 
Ariadne would as soon connect herself 
with plush as with “The Soul’s Awake 
ing” in painting, “the Rosary” in litera- 
ture, or “The End of a Perfect Day” 
in music. 

There was a fair, though not 
crowded, audience that night, and I was 
very much struck by its appearance. 
It was not an ordinary audience, There 
was something earnest, almost reveren- 


the rather dowdily clad men, many of 
them young with students’ eyes and 
Jocks, at the women with Greek fillets 


, 1 muttered to 
myself, “Fundamental —brainwork!" 
‘This was not a common or garden thea- 
ter for light-hearted fools. This was a 
place of aspiration, of intellect, a place 
where you could put your teeth into 
something which might be gritty, but 
which would certainly prove to be sub- 
stantial. 

What would my play be here? Not 
up to the mark, I said to myself; not 
‘up to the mark, at all! 

“Realistic and Idealistic Love” was 
enormously intellectual, and Ariadne’s 
performance in the chief part was enor- 
mously intellectual, too. At least, I 
thought so, One did not feel a wom- 
an's heart beating in it so much as a 
man’s brain working in it, And yet 
the attitudes, the poses, were almost 
voluptuous at times, but with a sort 
of classical and statuesque voluptuous- 
ness. I remember, in one scene Ariadne 
opened a door, and I felt that it gave 
upon something tremendous—the des- 


ert, perhaps, or the interior of an acad- 
emy for the study of occult sciences. 
In another scene she shut it, and I felt 
that she was shutting out immensities. 


looked wonderful, 
as oatertd as the fagade of her the- 
ater. 

‘During the entr'actes few people 
went out to the bars—if there were 
bars, They sat still and talked ear- 
nestly in subdued voices. I heard such 
expressions as, “food for the mind,” 
“full of gray matter,” “the inner work- 
ings of a restless, but controlled intel- 
lect,” “a grand exhibition of the ser- 
pentine conyolutions of that marvelous 
Piece of mechanism, the modern brain.” 

‘Yes, there was fundamental brain- 
work here, 

‘At the close of the performance, an 
attendant came up to me and said, “Are 

T said 1 was. 
Il you kindly come to sce Miss 
Marshall?” 

I followed the woman through a 
doorway, and was shown into a long, 
narrow room, sparely furnished and 
lined with books, where I found Ari- 
adne, in her stage dress, lying on a di- 
van almost level with the floor. Ina 
corner of the room was a young man 
with a white, round face, a high, round, 
and protuberant forchead, and large, 
sunken, brown eyes, who was holding 
in both hands a small statuette of Circe. 
Ariadne intreduced him as Mr. Leo 
Fanning. He bowed, but said nothing, 

“Sit down, dear man!” Ariadne 
added, slightly moving her fect. 

I sat down on the end of the divan, 
with my knees nearly touching my chin. 

“So you saw me!” I said. 

She shook her head compassionately. 

“T never see any one when I am act- 
ing. How could you suppose so? The 
artist who sees the audience can never 
hope to accomplish anything. No. The 
man at the box office recegnized you 
and told me you were here, You read 
my letter carefully?” 

“I did indeed.” 

“You took it to heart and brain?” 


4 


“Certainly J did.” 

“You realize now what I need to 
work upon? Brains there must be in 
any play I produce, a high intellectual 
standard. I am not here for the silly 

i” 

At this moment there was a knock 
at the door, and on Ariadne’s replying, 
“Come!” a very thin, middle-aged man, 
with a marvelous, round, black beard, 
critical dark eyes, and an almost femi- 
ninely prim gait and manner, came in. 
He walked sideways to Ariadne, bent 
almost double over her, and said in a 
high, careful voice: 

“My sweet Indy! You were never 
more forthright than to-night, Your 
whole performance was axiomatic. The 
exquisite dryness of it was a tonic after 
the slush in which playgoers—I only 
come here, of course—wade, year in, 
yeat out, A touch of emotion would 
have ruined it, But you held back, No 
saccharine from you! The finest cara- 
van tea without even the smallest lump 
of sugar, that was what you gave us. 
Pure thought divorced from emotion! 
Kindling to the mind!” 

: y dear!” said Ariadne. “ 

dear!” 

Then, turning and leaning on’ her el- 
bow, she said to me: 

“Professor Huskin Repps, of the 
British Museum,” and uttered my name 
to the professor. 

In the brief conversation which fol- 
lowed, and which was, I must say, al- 
most entirely over my head and beyond 
my competence, Ariadne said very lit- 
tle, and Mr. Fanning, whom the pro- 
fessor already seemed to know well, 
nothing except once, “I can’t agree with 
that.” Ariadne was apparently not a 
great talker. But one felt her thinking 
hard when others were in talk, think- 

_ ing ahead of them, above them, under 
them, all round them. The professor 
talked, and I spoke a few times tenta- 
tively. Then a maid with titian hair 


ly 


“My Bransonia!” explai 
“The best ‘brain builder science has 
so far discovered,” said the professor. 
“Well, we must leave you.” 

As he was about to go Ariadne said 
of me: 

“He has submitted a play to me.” 

The round beard was suddenly pro- 
jected toward me, and the dark eyes in- 
terrogated me with a sharpness which 
seemed almost hostile. 

“Indeed !" 

He turned primly round to Ariadne 
and cocked two questioning eyebrows of 
bushy black. 

“Not quite!” she answered. “Not 
quite! But with more thought, more 
brainwork, more of that wrestling of 
the mind with the problem which we 
know—perhaps !” 

“Ha-ah!” 

He gazed down at her. 

“The mind and the problem! Forth- 
right! Forthright! And the grit of it 
between one’s teeth, like the finest 
sand!” . 
He pushed out the beard toward me 


again. 

“Perhaps?” he sai 

And once more his critical—and, it 
seemed to me, rejecting—eyes busied 
themselves, to my thinking, about my 
very entrails, 

“That's something to spur on the 
most laggard mind!” he said, in an al- 
‘most piercing soprana, and was gone. 

I prepared to follow him discreetly, 
and Ariadne did not»try. to detain me. 
She was already sipping her Bransonia, 
and seemed sinking into reverie. 

As I pressed her soft, white hand she 
said: 

“He knows!" 

“He?” 

“Huskin Repps.” 

“Yes? What?” 

“The value of a tingling dryness in 
art. Beware of saccharine, dear man, 


aa el aaa 


ty 
Pecan I said, somewhat startled. 

“Where the offal is profuse. Let the 
fools go there, They must not come 
‘near me.” 

She drew her robe closer about her 
feet with a carefully splendid gesture, 
and turned her head away with a deep 

sigh. 


T went out reverently, quite forget- 
ting to nod to Mr. Leo Fanning. 


CHAPTER III. 


From that evening onward I was in 
cluded in Ariadne’s circle. 

It was an understood thing that 
Ariadne considered me a “promising” 
man and that I was toiling hard o° 
nights on a play which she earnestly 
hoped might eventually come up to her 
standard of what a play ought to be, 
but which didn’t do at all, as yet. 

Although T was over thirty, and had 


published many books which had at- 


tained success, and had also had two 
plays produced in London, both of 
which had made a good deal of money, 
I felt, now, like a youthful beginner, 
who might perhaps have some talent, 
but who had yet to prove himself, so 
great was the spell of Ariadne upon me, 
so high did I feel her standard to be. 

She never mentioned my books. 
Perhaps she had never heard of them, 
for she told me once quite frankly that 
she only found time to read the few 
great classics which were in accord with 
her temperament, “perhaps a peculiar 
one.” But she knew of my plays. This 
T know, because she once said, in the 
presence of a few of her intimates, who 
were gathered together in the hanging 
garden of Westminster, “He has tried 
already, the dear man!” And then she 
had given me a wonderful = min- 
gled of pity and en. 

Her circle was not very ape. How 


cluded distinguished men and women, 
professors, poetesses, painters, sculp- 
tors, scientific men, a musician or two, 
a decorator or two, an architect, one 
novelist—Jasper Trent, of proeie- 
and several “thinkers,” who were also 
very well born and very much in so- 
Some theoretical politicians 
might also be seen in Marmion Street 
from time to time, but never an actor 
or an actress. Ariadne was very sorry 
for her comrades of the stage. 

“AIL thought processes seem quite 
alien to them,” she sometimes said. “I 
have infinite difficulty in finding suit- 
able people to act with me. I am ak 
ways searching for minds, but T sel 
dom find them. So I try to find wax 
upon which T can set my impress at 
rehearsal.’ 

‘She was said to be “very wonderful" 
at rehearsal. 

Mr. Murryan and Mr. Leo Fanning 
I bad never encountered again. They 
were evidently not of the habitués of 
Marmion Street. Professor Huskin 
Repps, however, was continually there, 
and I began to think that he was deli- 
cately in love with Ariadne, for he hung 
about her in a prim and yet at times 
almost ecstatic way, and showed himself 
intensely critical of most of those who 
were admitted to her intimacy. 

“It is a very precious mind!” I have 


must watch over it and guard it. 
In Ariadne’s circle there was one fig- 
ure which intrigued me, 
This was a man of perhaps about 
thirty or thirty-two, called Augustus 
I might possibly have 
had not 


Transome, whom 
thought almost second-rate ii 
met him in Ariadne’s house, He looked 
to me like a Jew, but 1 was not certain 
that he was a Jew. His nose was not 
predatory, though it was slightly up- 
turned and unduly prolonged. He was 


very well, even smartly, dressed, 
was quiet, and wore a carefully trimmed 
mustache, His voice was rather thick 
and slow, and really I could not help 
thinking, sometimes, that he had the 
ghost of a cockney accent. He said 
very little, In this he was not unlike 
Ariadne, who was not a great talker 
and who, I knew, disdained what she 
called “‘cackle.” But his silence did not 
seem deeply intellectual, like hers. 
There was something sly, something 
almost furtive and wnderhand about 
them. 
I never heard Mr. Transome speak 
about money, but I felt that he was 
ich, Nobody in Ariadne’s circle ex- 
plained him to me, but everybod; 
seemed to take him for granted. So, 
of course, I took him for granted, too. 
He took very little notice of me, though 
he was always very polite ; but now and 
then I observed his small eyes fixed 
upon me, and I thought there was 
something appraising in their gaze, as 
if Mr. Transome—“Augustas,” Ariadne 
called him—were considering what 
exact value I represented, or might 
eventually represent, in hard cash. 
Ariadne never spoke to me directly 
of the play T was trying to bring up to 
her standard, but she often made me 
feel that she was thinking deeply about 
it and about me, was mentally, perhaps, 
trying to help me with it, I felt sure 
that she knew exactly what ought to 
‘be done to it, but after that telegram, 
T dared not attempt to discuss it with 
her. The play was my job; the judg- 
ment of it was hers. To each one a 
different task. I had once heard her 
say, “Those who try to help and lift 
up others with their own superior gifts 
and powers only put a top varnish on 
natural incompetence.” And it had 
struck me as a very just, and even a 
very subtle, remark. So I knew I must 
work out my own salvation. 
But my desire to reach intellectual 
heights worthy of Ariadne made me 


from the Dutch was not finished, either. 
Another play must be found at once. 

On a memorable Sunday afternoon 

the question of the next production at ~ 
the Parthenon was discussed by a select 
segment of Ariadne’s circle, There 
were present Professor Repps, Pro- 
fessor Simeon Jenkins, Mrs. Lascelles, 
the poetess and essayist; Lady Burnett. 
the well-known portrait painter, who 
had painted Ariadne three times; Eus~ 
tace Delminius, the composer; Jasper 
Trent, Augustus Transome, and I, of 
course, though I scarcely knew why, I 
think it must have been because I was 
working for Ariadne and she wished to 
help me by, as it were, identifying me 
with her art and her future, 
Tt was really a conclave. We sat 
around a narrow, oak table, oblong in 
form, in the dining room upstairs, and 
Ariadne told us frankly that she had a 
very serious, a very vital question to 
put to us, 

She was looking remarkably hand- 
some that day in a robe of cloudy-red 
brocade, with her magnificent hair 
parted in the middle and drawn into a 
Grecian knot at the back of her head. 

The question she had to put to us 
was this: 

Some one called “Jock Jonesmith,” 
who had never been heard ef anywhere, 
either in London or out of it, but who 
had been, according to his awn written 
account of himself, bred and brought 
up in the inner depths of Whitechapel, 
had written a four-act play, and had 
actually had the check to send it to 
Ariadne, with a letter. In this he stated 
that his Whitechapel pals thought it 
prime, that a “Whitechapel school,” 
akin to the “Manchester school,” of 
playwrights would shortly claim the at- 
tention of the world, that Mr. Jone- 
smith was considered, in Whitechapel, 


ple, had been selected by Mr. -fone- 
smith and his pals as the most suitable 
manageress and actress in London to 
make him, his work, and his school 

known to the public. 
‘Ariadne had read his play, and had 
gathered us, a few of the really matter- 
together to consult us 


the Parthenon immediately after the 
imminent withdrawal of “Realistic and 
Idealistic Love.” The play was called 

(ly Eliza,” and dealt mainly with 
Jewish pugilistis and their female ad- 
herents, The heroine was unable to 
pronounce an A even when under the 
influence of drink, and was a pure-bred 
cockney. Was it possible, or was it 
not possible, for Ariadne to undertake 
stich a part in such a play? 

I shall never forget the expressions 
upon the faces around the oblong, oak 
table while Ariadne was telling us all 
and when she had told it. Beads 

perspiration stood out on the small, 
but bulbous, forehead of Professor 
Huskin Repps; Professor Simeon Jen- 
kins, who was totally bald, flushed vio- 
Jently all over his usually milk-white 
head; Mrs. Lascelles, a woman dark as 
the night, with wildly rolling black eyes, 
looked tormented, like a pythoness su{- 
fering from a severe attack of indiges- 
tion; Lady Burnett, who resembled a 
remarkably well-made cottage loaf 
drawn fresh from the oven, seemed to 
as if her dough had suddenly 
suffered a mysterious change; Eustace 
Delminiu: fas exactly like an 
Anglo-Indian major brought up from 
the cradle on curry, drew his enormous 
mustaches into his mouth and sent them 
forth again with epileptic regularity. 

ig, clean-shaven, 


As to Jasper Trent, a bi 
Tialian-looking man, with a figure like 
@ vat and a countenance as expressive 
as Naples on a hot day, he got up and 


rolled up and down the 


his hands to his sides as if about 
loom into a fit-of hysteris 

Only Augustus Transome seemed im: 
moved. He sat perfectly still, But his 
furtive eyes darted to and fro in their 
sockets, as if opportunities were 
senting themselves to him rom all the 
points of the compass. I coulda’t, 
course, see myself, But I kriow 1 was,” 
thoroughly shocked, and ‘the’. world 
seemed to founder about me. at the 
thought of Ariadne appearing om the 
stage of the Parthenon’in a piece called 
“Sally Eliza. 

When Ariadne ceased speaking, there 
was an awful silence, which was broken 
by two high, soprano notes, almost like 
an emotional hiccup, from Professor 
Huskin Repps. Ariadne turned to him 
with an amply gracious, almost an em- 
bracing, gesture, 

“I know!” she said. “Blessed man, 
I know! But wait a moment before 
you condemn your Ariadne. I never 
act upon impulse, I am always guided 
by pure reason backed up by clear in- 
telligence. I have studied this ply 
alone minutely, And I have written out 
an analysis of it which I have here.” 

She produced from a large blotter, 
bound in old silyer, which lay in front 
of her, some sheets of manuscript 
closely written in her minute, donlike 
calligraphy, 

“Hear me before you condemn me 
as a madwoman ! she said with a noble 
sonority which made the small room 
vibrate. “And when I have read, an- 
swer me this"—her narrow eyes swept 
over our faces—“is the fact of a cock- 
ney accent an insuperable objection to 
my playing the part of Sally Eliza?” 

+ With that she began to read. 

Her analysis of my play had been 
masterly, but this was more masterly 
still, because more elaborate, more 
searching, more minute. The whole of 
young Jonesmith’s play was in it, with 
all Ariadne had thought about it, 


with all its amazing vi- 

is black charm, its 

crinkly 

haired fascination. T have never been 

more enthralled in my life than I was 

“" by-that ‘manuscript arid by Ariadne’s 

calm and clear and. completely unbiased 
it. 


img. 
Sey When th céased, Jasper Trent broke 
into a roar. of: 

“A masterpiece! - A masterpiece!” 

ich was like ar eruption of Vesu- 
vis. Mrs. Lascelles -was in tears, 
through which she murmured, “Pro: 
as perfect as “Wilt of the Mill’ or one 
of the Meynell essays!” As for the 
rest, they simply “went for” Ariadne in 
4 spontaneous outburst of delicately ex- 
ecited and beautifully bloodless adora- 
tion, But then came the great debat: 
Could Ariadne play a part with a coc 
ney accent, and could she leave out her 
kh? Was it possible? Was it to be 
done? Even if it were possible and 
were to be done, could she ever learn 
to do it, she who was the ‘ine 
flower of intellectuality and scholarship 
upon the London stage, she whose 
“note”-was so loftily aristocratic, so 
rarely expressive of the only true aris- 
tocracy, that of the educated brain? 

The debate was hot and tremendous. 
We all took part in it, except Mr. Au- 
gustus Transome, and it lasted till the 
day fell into evening and the pale lights 
were lit in Marmion Street. Even then 
it was not over, for we had only 
reached the point when Professor 
Repps, in co most shrieking soprano, 
was exclai 

“Before deciding we must hear you 
drop an i!) That is essential! Ariadne 
mast drop an h! Till that has been 
done, no decision is possible!” 

On this a plim-colored Scotchwoman 
appeared at the door and asked if she 
might bring in supper. 

Supper! Was there indeed to be 


T shall never forget that supper. 
was really a delicate uproar of intel~ 
lectuality such as Westminster can have 
seldom heard. Every one was brilliant 
at once, except Augustus Transome, 
who scarcely spoke a word and who 
drank nothing but barley water, Jas- 
per Trent bellowed epigrams, marred 
only by parentheses. The two profes- 
sors talked one against the other, while 
[ persistently tried in vain to interrupt 
them. Lady Burnett sketched Ariadne 
in charcoal with one hand, while she 
carried mayonnaise to her fiercely chat- 
tering mouth with the other. Mrs. 
Lascelles—yes, believe it, for it is true 
laughed, actually laughed, till she 
cried at the frantic witticisms of Del- 
minius, and over the ice pudding made 
a pun in Italian which ought to be 
handed down to the coming generation. 
And Ariadne, enthroned in a great 
Venetian chair and trifling with a peach, 
a nectarine, a nut, as the case might be, 
dreamed over the wondrous scene 
which she had evoked, and wove her 
thoughts about us, tranquilly, stead- 
fastly, unrestingly. 

But at last there came a pause in the 
delicious tumult. Professor Reps had 
struck upon the uncovered supper 
ble with a small knife of Georgian 
silver. 

“We are here for a decision,” 
“And it is time we came to it.” 

He wiped his face with a handker- 
chief of Surah silk. 

“I have invented a sentence for Ari- 
adne to say to It is this: Hi, 
Henry, here! Has hideous Horace had 
his hateful ham? My sweet lady”— 
he swung primly, yet worshipfully, to- 
ward Ariadne—“can you memorize 
that?” 

“Please repeat it again, blessed man !” 
said Ariadne, leaning forward with a 
look of intense concentration on her 
face, while we all sat breathless. 


ie said. 


by the others, but which 


‘Horace—had—his—hateful—ham?” re- “You pass it? You have my word 
peated Professor Repps, gazing at her its value as a human document and as 
with the feverish anxiety of an author a piece of instinctive art in its genre, 
aking grat things of his interpreter. Pass the dropped h and the 
Ariadne sat back and shut her eyes accent, and I put the play into rehearsal 
for a moment. Then she opened them, to-morrow.” 
and a startling change came into her Never before had I seen Ariadne dise 
face. It seemed to me that the lofty play such swift energy. It is true that 
intellectuality faded gradually and com- the supper from the Ritz, a champagne 
pletely out of it, that its place was taken supper, had rendered us all intellectu- 
a—dare I say it?—by a curiously ally and vocally energetic that evening, 
| common, almost a vulgar, look that was But Artadne seemed to have sj 
nevertheless enticing because it was, ap- into an almost startling life which owed 
parently, so entirely natural. It was al- nothing to champagne, mayonnaise, and 
most as if I had seen the noble fagade ice pudding. There was something I 
of the Parthenon Theater fade away thought of for a moment as released 
into the twinkling, cheerful, and unpre- in her manner. A shutter seemed to 
tentious street frontage of a Whites drop and a strongly lit window to take 
chapel public house, Then she twisted its place, with a view into a sharply de 
her generous lips sideways, leaned for- fined room beyond, a room in which no 
ward, cocked her Grecian head to the Leonardo hung upon the wall, but 
right, and in the most authentic something quite different. 
cockney Tever heard But her energy had the effect of ren- 
“Ello! I, Enery,'ere! "As ’ideous dering her auditors suddenly anxious, 
"Orace ‘ad ‘is ‘ateful ’am? "Ello! ‘I, timorous, undecided. 
"Enery—ere! "Ello! “Ello! ‘A long and agitated debate ensued, 
We gazed at Ariadne and at one an- which gradually centered round one 
other so amazed we were all stricken terrifically important question: 
speechless, till at last the well-known, If “Sally Eliza” were put on at the 
sonorous voice, with its strongly intel- Parthenon, would it bring “the wrong 
lectual and cultivated intonation, broke people” to the theater ? 
the spell. That was the great fear of Professor 
“Tell me, dear things,” it said, “is it Repps, Mrs. Lascelles, and Professor 
possible? Can I drop an f upon the Simeon Jenkins, partaken of, though in 
stage of the Parthenon Theater” lesser degree, by Eustace Delminius 
“L have never in my life heard #’s and Lady Burnett. Jasper Trent de- 
dropped to such absolute perfection,” clared that even a dropped h would 
said Mrs. Lascelles. never induce that contemptible and 
And as if moved by an irresistible im- rupt spawn of ignorance mated with 
pulse she rose from her seat, went to brutality, the average playgoer, to put 
Ariadne, and kissed her just above the its nose—if, indeed, it might be said to 
left eyebrow. have a nose, having, rather, a snout— 
“It’s pure genius! It’s absolutely into-the precincts of the Parthenon The- 
forthright!” exclaimed the professor eater, And I scarcely knew what to 
‘There was not one dissentient v say, or even to think, so confused and 
in our company. excited was I by this time. As to Aw 
“Then the play is to be done!” said gustus Transome, he said nothing at 
Ariadne, with a sudden, keen look in all, but lay back in his chair, watching 
her face which seemed to be unnoticed Ariadne with his little, keen eyes half 


and one side tooth showing under 


‘his carefully trained mustache. 

The “wrong people” in the Parthe- 
non Theater! Could that risk be taken 
by Ariadne? Suppose Whitechapel 
were to arise out of its darkness lit by 
the flares of gin palaces and to assail 
those doors through which had entered 
hitherto only the elect of London, the 
university towns, Manchester, and the 
few other centers of earnestness and 
intellect? Suppose that “bruisers” and 
their terrible females wrapped in shawls 
and crowned with feathered hats, 
should be drawn to a “show” in whi 
their psychology was dissected and 
their crude passions were—in a mas- 
terly way, of course; we had Ariadne’s 
word for that—laid bare! Suppose the 
flappers of the West End and the de- 
generate “nuts”—Professor Repps’ 
word of bi a Mrs. Lascelles had to 
ask an explanation—who ministered to 
their anemic pleasures, were to Tollow 
in their wake in search of a new sen- 
sation? Suppose—worst supposition of 
all—“smart society” were to hear of the 
hubbub and roll up in its motors to “see 
the fun?" Ariadne would be ruined, 
atterly ruined! Her unique position 
would be lost forever. She was the 
actress of the fit, though few. She 
disdained the herd. But how could she 
keep the herd out, if it came bellowing 
to seek her? 

The question might have been hotly 
debated all night if it had not been for 
a clinching sentence uttered by—oi all 
people—Mr. Augustus Transome. 

He suddenly ran a pointed tongue 
over his rather protruding lips, and said 
in his husky voice 

“They won't come! Miss Marshall” 
—he always called Ariadne Miss Mar- 
shall—“Miss Marshall will know how 
to keep them away.” 

And abruptly the debate collapsed. 

We looked upon Ariadne, who said 
nothing, but merely returned our look 

ith her unfathomable, though not 


which would inevitably prevent the 
Philistines from drawing near. 

Ariadne would know how to keep 
them away! 


CHAPTER Iv. 


‘The rehearsals of “Sally Eliza” had 
begun, and, meanwhile, I was working 
feverishly to finish my play. Some 
how, the success of a young man from 
Whitechapel with such an unheard-of 
name as Jock Jonesmith had stung me 
‘in my tenderest part, my vanity, I sup- 
pose I must call it. I have said “the 
success.” This may seem, perhaps, to 
some, a premature word, but not to me. 
This fellow, this Jock, had achieved the 
greatest possible success already; he 
had succeeded with Ariadne; whereas 
I, a man of parts, a man with a decent 
Christian name and a surname which 
did not combine in ridiculous juxtapo- 
sition two gross familiarities, had not 
succeeded. I was toiling to get a thing 
right, while Jock—the name was in my 
ears abhorrently, day and night—had 
got it right at the first go off. Ariadne 
had “passed” him, and she had not 
“passed” me. With Jock it was “yes,” 
with me it was “perhaps.” I detested 
Jock; but he made me work as I had 
never worked before, with green tea 
and wet towels. 

I must confess, also, that at this time 
I was the victim of jealousy, For f 
now saw but little of Ariadne, while 
young Jonesmith, no doubt, was with 
her every day. “Realistic and Idealistic 
Love” was still running, but feebly, to 
its end with a daily waning vitality, 
and “Sally Eliza” was being molded 
into shape by Ariadne and Jock Jone- 
smith, T imagined them together in the 
darkened and shrouded theater, she di- 
recting, he agreeing, metaphorically on 
his knees to the mistress of his destiny. 


Was I, then, in love with Ariadne? 
Did my daring leap so high as that? 

I remembered her lofty abhorrence 
of saccharine, her distaste even for 
sugar. I remembered Professor Repps’ 
contemptuous allusion to “slush” and, 
following on Ariadne’s praise of 
“tingling dryness,” and I realized that 
I was nearing dangerous ground, Ari- 
adne was a great intellect; but I did 
not know that she was a great heart. 
And in any case, | was wholly unworthy 
of her. I bound a wet towel around my 
fevered brow, drank a brew of green 
tea, seized my “relief pen,” and strove 
almost ferociously to be intellectual, 1 
would take my play to the heights. I 
would show Jock Jonesmith what gray 
matter really was. 

Now and then I was privileged to see 
Ariadne in Marmion Street during this 
time, but only for a few minutes, and 
I never met Jock Jonesmith there, 
Ariadne seemed remote when I saw her. 
She was gracious as ever. She looked 
quite wonderful; but she said very I 
tle, and was evidently drowned deep. 
in thought, was immersed in reflection. 


of her demeanor, 
“as Jacob did with the angel. At night 
1 am ‘Realistic and Idealistic Love; 
by day I am ‘Sally El Tt stretches 
the brain almost to snapping point. 
“Iam wrestling, too,” I ventured to 
ay: 

“You?” she said vaguely. 

“With the play.” 

“The play?” 

She laid an emphasis on the definite 
article. 

“My play,"** 

“Oh, yes.” 

She sighed, with her eyes upon me. 
Tt seemed to me that there was a thin 


y more, 
Ont. day_when I saw her, for not 
more than five minutes, a strange 
happened. She dropped an ryt 
twilight. 

We had been speaking of the exprey- 
sion of the emotions, and, in an effort 
to live up to her standard, I had quoted 
Charles Darwin's remarks about fear 
causing contraction of the platysma ~ 
myoides muscle. 

“I know!” she answered negligently, 
“I know!” 

She was silent for a moment, and 
then she said: 

“A similar effect is often brought 
about by 'orror.” 

“By—by—" I stammered. 

“I said, by ‘orror,” she answered 
tranquilly. 

1 scarcely know how I took my leave 
and got out of the house that day; I 
scarcely know how I reached my flat 
in Jermyn Street. But when 1 was 
there, shut in, I knew that Jock Jone- 
smith must be responsible for what had 
just happened ; I recognized his influ- 
ence in that twice-dropped h. I didn't 
blame Ariadne for it. Indeed, 1 ad- 
mired her more than ever, seeing in her 
lapse a great piece of art. She was al- 
ready living “Sally Eliza.” Jock Jone- 
smith’s heroine was becoming part of 
her very life. She was assimilating this 
Whitechapel woman, was drawing this 
creature, so utterly remote from her 
real self, into her very blood, Was think- 
ing her thoughts, was even dropping her 
f’s. It was magnificent, but it was ter- 
tibly trying for those who worshiped 
her who now must feel shut out, 
while Jock Jonesmith was at the very 
door of the holy of holies, 

One day she spoke of Jock,* Her 
exact expression was: “Jock won't ak 
low an arranged first-night audience. 
He says a theater is a public place and 
must be at all times open to the pub- 
lic.” 


Treported this to the circle, I could 

do no less. I drove in a fast taxi to 
the British Museum, and demanded to 
see Professor Huskin Repps. After a 
long delay, they said he was not in the 
house, but must be somewhere in the 
museum, I searched. I caught him, at 
last, in the midst of the Elgin marbles. 
[drew him into the refreshment room, 
the only place in the museum which is 
practically never visited, and there, 
amid the famous relics of what the hu- 
man family was wont to eat in the long- 
dead past, I told him what Ariadne had 
said. 
He was thunderstruck. I have 
scarcely ever seen a man so affected. 
I was obliged to take desperate meas- 
ures, to call for a cup of museum tea. 
This made him very angry; in his dis- 
traction of mind he inadvertently drank 
it to the dregs—but it brought him 
round. He thanked me, eventually, most 
cordially for what I had done, and we 
parted with the understanding that he 
would at once take “all necessary steps” 
to frustrate the extraordinary machi- 
nations of young Jonesmith. ‘The pro- 
fessor had never scen him. None of the 
circle had seen him, for Ariadne, as her 
custom was, never permitted even her 
dearest friends to come to rehearsal. 
No one who went regularly to Mar- 
mion Street had ever seen her rehearse, 
so far as we knew, although every one 
who went there said she was “wonder- 
ful” at rehearsal. This privacy at the 
Parthenon was, therefore, no new de- 
parture. But it was now evident that 
young Jonesmith must be made to un- 
derstand his place. The fact that Ari- 
adne had evidently not made him un- 
derstand it was terribly ominous. I 
could sce that Professor Repps feared 
the worst, and I taxied back to Jermyn 
Street in a condition which was cer- 
tainly not conducive to fundamental 
brainwork. 

However, I set to at the play, there 
and then, with such sacred fury that, 


after sitting up the whole 
ceeding night, I finished it as the 
of the last milkman woke the 
about St, James’ Street, 

Jock Jonesmith had caused me to be 
the victim of a tremendous spasm of 
intellectuality such as had never shaken 
me before. This unknown genius 
from Whitechapel had released my 
genius unwittingly. My intense jeal- 
ousy of him had enabled me to make 
the effort of a lifetime. As 1 looked 
at my manuscript I knew that never 
again should I be able to pour such a 
torrent of gray matter upon paper. I 
felt as if the whole of my burning brain 
lay there in those lines of ink. Even 
Ariadne, I felt, would be proud of me 
now. For a moment I triumphed. For 
a moment I defied Jock Jonesmi 
him to be far below me. Let 
what he would, I was positive that I 
was wuperior. It was impossible 
that any man born and bred in the 
depths of Whitechapel could rise to 
such heights of pure intellectuality as 
T had done in the at-last-finished play 
which lay on the table before me so 
modestly, so unassumingly, 

In the heat of that almost delirious 
moment I was moved to strong action, 
‘That marvelous invention, a telephone, 
stood on a side table near me. I sprang 
‘upon it, gripped the receiver, and rang 
number two Marmion Street. After a 
prolonged pause, partially filled by sev- 
eral wrong numbers kindly arranged 
by the operator, a voice with a Scotch 
accent inquired what it was. I gave 
my name and demanded Miss Marshall, 
The voice said that she was engaged. 
1 was in such a state of excitement that, 
for a moment, I was the victim of delu- 
sion, and was guilty of the exclama- 
tion: 

“Good God! 


Not to Jock Jone- 
smith!” 


1" replied the voice. 
I believe I reeled at the receiver. 
Nevertheless, I had the strength to say: 


: 1! Twill not believe it. The 
=the circle will never stand it.” 

“Sir,” said the voice, severely, I 
thought, “it isas I say. Miss Marshall 
is engaged with Mr. Jonesmith at the 
moment. They are breakfasting to- 
gether in the dining room.” 


Engaged with Mr. Jonesmith! The 


_ relief was so immense that I nearly 


broke down, but I managed to control 
myself and whispered: 

“ll telegraph. Good-by !” 

And I rang off and fell into a chair 
by my writing table. 

Ten minutes later, from the St, 
James Street post office, I sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Ariadne: 

Completed the play this morning at seyen- 
forty-nine after working on it all night. 
When may I come and read it to you? 

Then I returned home, plunged into 
a cold bath, had an electric face mas- 
sage, parted my hair with a trembling 
comb, dressed in a dark suit, drank five 
cups of strong coffee, tried in vain to 
‘swallow a kidney, and sat down to wait 
for the answer to my telegram with the 
manuscript of my play in my hand. 

Tt was nearly noon when there was 
a knock on my door and a telegram 
was handed to me. It ran as follows 

Not till after the first night of “Sally 
Eliza” ‘The true artist never mars a major 
‘with a minor impression, Greeti 

ARIADNE MARSHALL. 

“Damn ‘Sally Eliza’!” I exclaimed. 

‘And I am ashamed to say that I flung 
the telegram on the Turkey carpet and. 
set my left foot on it, 

That evening I again went to the 
Parthenon Theater. 1 felt that J must 
see Ariadne, if only upon the stage. 
‘There was scarcely any one in the 
for “Realistic and Idealistic 
Was now practically moribund, 
but [ saw in the left grand-tier box, 
next the stage, Augustus Transome, 
with a most strange-looking companion 
beside him. 

This companion was a short, but 


enormously broad and 

strong-set man, with a neck like that 

a Herefordshire bull, two thick ears, 
a huge, broken nose, tiny eyes, and three 
teeth of pure gold, which glittered in his 
enormous mouth with swollen lips when 
the lights were turned up. On his hands 
he wore two diamond rings. His big, 
bullet head looked as if it had been 
shaved about a week ago. Augustus 
Transome, of course, was in evening 
dress, but his friend wore a Iight suit 
‘of an enormous-checked pattern. And, 
when he stood up in the first entr’acte, 
I perceived that the coat was divided 
at the back into voluminous square tails, 
above which appeared two yellow but. 
tons far larger than the average half- 
crown piece. 

What could this personage be doing 
in the Parthenon Theater? 

For a moment I thought of going up- 
stairs to the box and seeking an inter- 
view with Augustus Transome, But 
the presence of the other man held me 
back. What could I say to sitch a one, 
if 1 were introduced to him? What 
topics could he and I have in common? 

He stood there in the box with his 
huge hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
staring about the house with an expres- 
sion so surly that it bordered on the 
malignant. Then he swung awkwardly 
round and went out, followed by Au- 
gustus Transome, who looked like a 
midge in the wake of a bull. 

Should I follow them? Had they 
gone to the bar, if there was a bar? I 
thought it probable. I could almost 
see the big fellow spreading himself 
with a glass containing “a drop of Liz- 
tie” in his gigantic red fist. 1 could 
almost hear his thick voice uttering 
coarse witticisms to the barmaid. And 
I refrained. I could not desecrate the 
impression Ariadne’s art had just made 
on me by secking such company, and I 
stuck to my seat till the curtains parted 
‘on the second act. 

But, as the evening wore on, it 


to me that this same art of Ari- 
‘was not quite what it had been. 
Perhaps she was tired after the long 
rehearsals, or perhaps the emptiness of 
the house affected her. Whatever the 
reason, I could not help noticing that 
the intellectuality of her performance 
was less marked than formerly. It 
seemed really to come and go, like the 
fitiully genteel accent of a naturally 
yuigar person carrying on conversation 
with some one above her to whom she 
istrying to live up. This distressed me, 
go: almost on my nerves, And I asked 
myself presently whether even an empty 
house and the fatigue of rehearsal 
would account for it sufficiently. Loole 
pg about me, as it were, for some more 
cogent explanation of this painful phe- 
nomenon, my eyes strayed to Augustus 
Transome’s box. Most of the lights 
in the auditorium were turned out, but 
sufficient illumination remained to de- 
fine the tremendous figure of the stocky 
Herefordshire bull in the checked suit. 
Could he be the reason? Could this 
unwonted personality be subtly over- 
whelming the sensitive, artistic tempera- 
ment of Ariadne? 

‘The wrong people in the-theater! 1 
remembered the debate over the supper 
or in Marmion Street, and I trem- 


I think it was at this moment that I 
realized how important an audience is 
to an artist, how dependent the highly 
strung and delicately balanced soul of 
the supreme creative executant—for I 
contend that a great artist is just that— 
is upon the crowd assembled to receive 
its revelation! Not that the creature in 
the checked suit amounted to a crowd! 
But even I was conscious that there was 
something vulgarly powerful—I might 
0 so far as to say coarsely tremendous 
—in his personality, and this might well 
be felt by Ariadne. 

In the third act of the play, a catas: 
trophe happened. Ariadne, on the 
stage, dropped an A. The line was, 

2 


at 
“ow! 


mentally 
prostrate. I sat with shut eyes, wait~ 
ing for the curtain to descend. When 
at last it fell, I got up mechanically. 
‘My eyes instinctively went to Augustus 
Transome's box, and I saw the woman 
who had once asked me to come and 
see Miss Marshall speaking to the man 
in the checked suit, He nodded, throw- 
ing his dented chin upward; she turned 5 
he followed her out of the box. Au- 
gustus Transome vanished behind them. 
His back looked more furtive than ever, 

As I went out, a horrible supposition 
came into my mind, a supposition so 
horrible that it seemed to turn my bones 
almost to wax. 

Could Jock Jonesmith and the man 
in the checked suit be one and the same? 

When I was out in the street, dwarfed 
‘by the noble facade of the theater, I 
stood still and hesitated. If 1 went 
home in uncertainty, I knew I should 
be unable to sleep. Yet Ariadne had 
not sent for me, Perhaps, however, 
she did not know that I had been 
the theater, She never saw people in 
the audience. I had her word for that. 
‘The box-office man this time might 
have missed me. I resolved to give her 
the benefit of my doubt, and I went 
round to the stage door and sent in my 
card, on which, with a trembling hand, 
I had written: 

May I see you? 

Almost immediately the answer came 
back: 

Miss Marshall's cordial greetings and she 
is very sorry she is engaged on a matter 
connected with “Sally Eliza.” 

As I turned away, it was beginning to 
rain, I muttered between my teeth, 
“Damn ‘Sally Eliza’!” 

‘The phenomenon in the checked 
suit, with tails and yellow buttons, was 
Jock Jonesmith, I could doubt that no 
longer. 


CHAPTER V. 
But I was wrong, and I found out 
my mistake at breakfast next morning. 
‘When I opened my Daily Mait, the very 
first paragraph which caught my eye 
was this: 


GREAT REVIVAL OF BOXING 

A great revival of the noble art of boxing 
is imminent. Mr. Frederick Catford, who 
now owns seven London theaters and is 
building three more, has taken Olympia and 
intends shortly to hold a great boxing festi- 
val there. He is arranging a match between 
“Pug” Bullen, the champion English heavy- 
weight, and Tim Milligan, great Aus- 
tralian boxer, who Irnoeked out Bert Lock. 
ford in seven rounds in Tasmat 

By the way, the arts seem drawing together 
in a manner which promises well for the 
future. Last night Mr. Pug Bullen was 
present in a box at the Parthenon Theater to 
see M 
Jectual performance in “Realistic and Ideal- 

istic Love.” We understand that Mr. Bullen 
‘expressed his appreciation of the actress and 
the play in his own hearty and unconventional 
manner. 

It is rumored that Miss Marshall will 
shortly present a new play at the Parthenon 
which is not wholly unconnected with the 
noble art of which Mr. Pug Bullen is such a 
Droficient exponent, 


So the creature in the suit was not 
Jock Jonesmith! My relief for a mo- 
‘ment was intense, but it was succeeded 
ty a keen anxiety which I knew the 
cle would share. Pug Bullen's 
presence in the eaten Theater, in 
a box, too, was certainly of ill omen 
for the future. Knowing my England, 
I knew that where Mr. Bullen went 
his admirers and adherents were cer- 
tain to follow. And for a moment I 
saw a hideous vision, the Parthenon 
Theater crammed with an audience 
stich as assembles on a “star” night at 
the “ring” at Blackfriars; the wrong 
people enthroned to the ruin of Ariadne. 

None of the circle “read” the Daily 
Mail, but it scems that they all “saw” 
it, and this paragraph, backed up by 
the information about Mr. Pug Bul- 
en's appearance, dress, and general per- 


all that 
field for the 
defense of Ariadne and her interests, 
even against herself. 
“If we only knew Mr. Jack—" 


done!” wailed Mrs, Lascelles, 

But not one of us knew or had ever 
seen the gentleman in question. He 
kept himself strictly secret. So we 
were forced to act without any suffi- 
cient groundwork of personal knowl 
edge, “a severe handicap to the trained 
intellect,” as Professor Repps very 
aptly remarked to Professor Simeon 
Jenkins, 

During the three weeks which elapsed 
before the production of “Sally Eliza” 
at the Parthenon, a painful contest of, 
I should suppose, an unexampled ma- 
ture raged between the circle and Ari- 
adne, raged politely, obscurely, almost 
subterraneously, but raged, nevertheless, 
It was led on our side by Professor 
Huskin Repps, and it was concerned 
with the seating ar 
first night of “Sally 

Hitherto Ariadne’s “first nights” had 
been almost holy occasions, functions 
deliberately kept sacred to the elect. 
‘The distribution of the seats for them 
had been as carefully discussed, as 
methodically carried out, as that of the 
seats for a coronation in Westminster 
Abbey. Professor Repps, Professor 
Simeon Jenkins, Mrs. Lascelles, and 
others to the number, I think, of six, 
had always sat in committee with Ari- 
adne to supervise the arrangements. 
And, except, of course, to the press, not 
one seat had ever been allotted to any 
‘one who had not been considered abso- 
lutely worthy of being present, The re- 
sult had been that the audience at the 
Parthenon on a first night had always 
been utterly unlike the audience one 


at any other first night in London. 
of rows of smart and would-be 
smart women, of “resting” actresses 
and their cavaliers, of fashionable law- 
yers and their wives, of theater own- 
‘ets, profiteers, and tea-party young men 
with narrow foreheads and “waist 
coats, one saw serried ranks of pro- 
fessors, men of brain from Manchester, 
members of the Athenzum Club, essay 
ists, poets, and poetesses, grave women 
Edinburgh, and even from as far 


casion, writers on The Quarterly and 
The Round Table and even The Hi 
bert Journal, a few choice mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, not the new, but 
the ancient and real aristocracy which 
still values brains and can find time for 
serious reading, Now and then a prime 
minister, if judged suitable, came, and 
it was rumored that once an Archbishop 
of Canterbury had had an armchair 
provided for him in the wings on the 
prompt side. On one forever-memora- 
ble occasion, too, the whole gallery had 
been allotted, by special request, to 
members of the Savile Club, headed by 
a celebrated caricaturist and writer 
whose name is a household word wher- 
ever artistry is prized, 

Was the first night of “Sally Eliza” 
to be an exception to the golden rule 
which had hitherto been observed re- 
ligiously in Dominion Street, the street 
honored by the presence of the Parthe- 
non? The circle was determined that it 
should not; hence the struggle with 
Ariadne. Or was it, indeed, rather with 
the unseen ponec behind the threne, 
Jock Jone: 

The struggle raged by letter, For 
Ariadne, in response to repeated and 

requests by the circle for per- 
sonal interviews, alleged that “as a true 
artist” she dared not “disperse” her 
energy at such a moment by seeing even 
her dearest friends and loyal adherents. 

“T must follow my invariable cus- 
tom," she wrote to Professor Repps, 


“and keep my entire brain and 

the work in hand. It taxes the 

of me. I need not tell you what the 
wrestling of the mind with the problem 
means to those of us who are true to 
ourselves.” In reply the professor 
pointed out that on former occasions 
Ariadne had always thought it a sacred 
duty to go personally into the matter 
of the first-night audience, Why make 
a change now? This brought Ariadne 
more into the open, as it was intended 
to do, and elicited the statement that on 
the first night of “Sally Eliza” she had 
decided to take a new departure and 
to let the seats for the first night be sold 
in the ordinary way. 

“After long and deep consideration, 
he wrote, “I have come to the conclu- 
jon that I have made a mistake in al- 

ways surrounding myself with my be- 
loved friends and adherents on a first 
night. To do this is not to show true 
courage. The theater is a public place, 
and a new piece ought to be submitted 
to the judgment of the ordinary public. 
I have therefore decided that the seats 
for the first night of ‘Sally Eliza’ shall 
be offered for sale in the usual way.” 

Tt was the voice, as we all knew, of 

Jock Jonesmith speaking from the lips 
of Ariadne, and we could not sit down 
under it. If my metaphors are mixed 
I cannot help it; the recollection of it 
all brings back the agony of mind I suf- 
fered at that period, Jasper Trent was 
put up to protest against such a Philis- 
tine departure from the custom of the 
past, a custom which insured a solemn 
verdict of the elect instead of the 
judgment of fools in their folly. 
He received a typewritten reply from 
Ariadne’s secretary saying that Miss 
‘Marshall was very sorry, but she was 
not at liberty to change her decision. 

This phrase, as may be supposed, 

roused the circle’s protective instinct. 
Tt was now obvious that the remark 
which had originally given birth to my 
ty and driven me hotfoot to the 


accurately expressed 

‘the present truth of things. Ariadne 
‘was held in durance by this Whitechapel 
imterloper. She was no longer a free 
agent. She must be freed, But how? 
Some one thought of Augustus Tran- 
some. It was Lady Burnett, I think. 
Mr. Transome had taken no part in our 


For it was with him that I had seen 
Mr. Pug Bullen at the theater, an un- 
explained mystery which had ‘affected 
‘us all most painfully, So we had not 
sought his adherence to our campaign, 
But now, in our distress, we turned to 
him. He was a very old friend of Ari- 
adne, and some one—Delminius, I think, 
or it may have been Johnnie Dean, sai 
that he had “great weight” with her, 
To my surprise, I was chosen to inter 
view Mr. Transome and endeavor to 
enlist his assistance. Professor Repps, 
of course, wanted to go. He always 
wanted to take the lead in everything 
connected with Ariadne, But the circle 
interfered. Jasper Trent said that the 
professor was already on the verge of 
a nervous breakdown and must keep 

self for his letter writing to Ariadne. 
And Lady Burnett was good enough to 
say that “when T liked” I had “a way 
with me,” which might “come round” 
Augustus Transome. 

Mr. Transome was communicated 
with by telephone at his flat in 
Maida Vale, and said that he was laid 
up with a sharp attack of lumbago, but 
would see me if 1 would call. 

So I went to Maida Vale. 

1 found him in bed, wrapped in hot 
flannels and steeped in Elliman'’s Em- 
brocation, and, at once, told him my 
errand. He listened, showing one 
tooth. I don’t know why, but I con- 
sidered this a bad sign, When 1 had 
put the matter fully before him, he was 
silent, I waited patiently for some sign 
from him. It came at last. He was 


good enough to say 


“I am too ill to interfere.” 


“Why? God knows who will get ia 
on the frst night. Anybody might te 
tl 


Suddenly I thought of Mr. Pug Bul- 
len. It may have been rude, consider 
ing all the circumstances, but I was care 
ried away by my feelings, and I ex. 
claimed: 

“Pug Bullen might be there!” 
Augustus Transome’s small eyes 
darted sideways and back again, 

“Why not?” he said, 

“Why not?” T ejaculated. “A man 
like that would ruin the appearance of 
any audience, even the most intellece 
tual. He stands out like a cairn, He 
might come in checks, He has three 
gold teeth, two thick ears, two diamond 

s, yellow buttons, You must see 
that he is impossible!” 
“Pug Bullen’s a national hero,” said 
Augustus Transome. 

“Do you mean to tell me you are so 
mad that you wish to see a national 
hero at one of Ariadne's first nights?” 
I said with scarcely restrained passion, 

‘Why, it would be her ruin.” 
i repeated 


“Do you wish to interfere?” I said, 
looking’ him squarely in the face in a 
thoroughly manly way. 

August Transome let his small eyes 
rest upon me for the fraction of a sec- 
ond. Then he made a remark which I 
shall never forget as long as I live. 

“Miss Marshall has been interfered 
with long enough,” he said. 

“But Jock Jonesmith—" 

He narrowed his eyes. 

“Please ring,” he said. 
camphor liniment.” 

When I reported the revult of my 
embassy—it was at Mrs. Lascelle’s 
house in Argyll Road, Kensington, cele- 
brated for its collection of Blake's pic~ 


“1 want some 


there was consternation in the circle, 
“That man has gone over to the other 
ide,” said Lady Burnett, “He has be- 
trayed 
“I never believed in him!” cried Pro- 
fessor Reps. “He was never forth- 
right. His intellectual processes were 
always cloudy.” 

“He mispronounces the word ‘how,’ ” 
murmured Mrs. Lascelles, “I detected 
jit at once—now,’ too—but Ariadne 
would never admit that I was right.” 
“T shall see Ariadne!” exclaimed Pro- 
fessor Repps, “and I shall see her to- 
day.” 


advise against that, Huskin, old 
friend!" said Professor Jenkins firmly. 

“Why?” yelped Professor Repps. 
“Didn't I discover Ariadne? Wasn't it 
I who first took her to the British Mu- 
seum? Haven't I formed her mind into 
the wonderful intellectual engine it has 
become? Didn't I show her the right 
path to tread in her art? Wouldn't she 
have tried melodrama, of even musical 
comedy, but for me? Didn't I keep 
her out of Shakespeare for fear she 
might be called an echo of Ellen Terry? 
Didn't I bring the right people about 
her and keep out all the wrong ones? 
Didn't I—" 

“You did, Huskin, old friend, you 
did!) We all know it, Your influence, 
the influence of the British Museum, 
has made Ariadne what she is, But 
that’s just it——” 

“What’s just what?” cried Repps. 
“Think clearly and express yourself in 
 forthrightly way or I can’t undertake 
to follow you.” 

“You feel too strongly about Ariadne 
to be the best person to make her see 
the abyss on the edge of which she 
is standing, She has always 
passion. I have heard her say, 
is the condiment which conceals the 
real flavor of the meat?” 

“A true saying! A true saying!” mur- 


and its bust of Eleonora: Dase— 


eer will go,” said Professor Jenkins, | 


He looked round the circle, and his 
eyes fell on me. 


“We are both working for Ariadne,” Q 


he was good enough to say. “She may 
listen to us. Come with me to Mar~ 
mion Street.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Professor Repps—we had to let the 
poor man be doing something—was al- 
lowed to write to Ariadne on behalf of 
the circle, begging her to receive us, if 
only for five minutes. An answer was 
returned that, as the rehearsals of the 
play were interrupted for two or three 
days on account of the illness of Jock 
Jonesmith, Ariadne would be “at lib- 
erty,” again that sinister phrase, and 
would see us. A time was appointed. 
Tt was all done by Ariadne’s secretary. 
At that time Professor Jenkins and I 
repaired to Marmion Street. 

We were shown into the drawing- 
room by one of the Scotchwomen and 
sat down to wait for Ariadne. We sat 
in silence for two or three minutes. I 
think we were both feeling nervous. I 
know I was. Lhad felt ill at ease when 
I entered the house; with each passing 
second the sensation grew, It seemed 
to me that there was a different atmos- 
phere in this house from that with 
which I was familiar, that this austere 
drawing-room, a soft cloud of blues 
and greens in a setting of almost ec- 
clesiastical brown, was subtly changed. 
I glanced about me. My eyes fell on 
remembered objects, on a breviary 
bound in gold, a jade idol, the collection 
of amber faintly lit by the fading sun- 
light. What was the change? Or was 
it only in my imagination? I glanced 
up at the wall and started, 

“Look!” I whispered to my compan- 
ion. 

“Eh—what?” he said loudly. 


gone. In its place hung a very bad 
copy of Frith’s terrible picture, long 
since buried in the national collection, 
“The Derby Day.” 
At this moment the door opened and 
Ariadne came in. 
She was dressed in a coat and skirt! 
We stood up—somehow, 1 shall 
never know how I did it 
‘She came up to us briskly and shook 
hand: 


s. 
“Well, here you are!” she said. 
And I thought that her voice was 
altered, Its slow resonance was surely 
gone. The peculiar culture of the in- 
tonation, something almost carefully 
delicate and precise, seemed tarnished, 
though perhaps not wholly lost. 
‘And now, what is it?” she added, 
sitting down in a businesslike manner. 
I looked at Professor Simeon Jen- 
kins, He cleared his thoat and plunged 
in. I must say that he spoke eloquently. 
He is, as every one knows, a highly 
educated man, and he was obviously 
moved by deep fecling. Without any 
redundance, indeed, with extraordinary 
economy of words, he exposed to 
Ariadne the deep anxiety of the circle 
at her new departure, their conviction 
that she was rushing to—I believe he 
said “moving toward”—her ruin, their 
desire to safeguard her from any evil 
consequences of her own actions. He 
pointed out to her that she occupied a 
unique position upon the British stage, 
as the only thoroughly cultured, the 
only deeply thoughtful, the only rigidly 
self-respecting—in the purely artistic 
sense, of course—actress England pos- 
sessed. She had never bowed down to 
the popular idols of the marketplace. 


She had never sought the applause of 
fools or the vacant laughter of “ground- 
lings.” He repeated the word “ground- 
Tings” more than once. The pursuit of 
money had been always abhorrent to 


her. All she had ever 
spplaise of the St thoogh fe 


probation of the highly cultivated 
nority who would as soon have set foot 
in Gehenna as in Drury Lane Theater 
or the garish palaces of the Strand and 
Shaftesbury Avenue, 

He alluded to “Sally Eliza,” and ac- 
knowledged that the circle, carried away 
by her reading and her masterly analy- 
sis of the piece, and perhaps also in- 
fluenced to some extent—for are we 
not ail human at certain moments ?—by 
the champagne supper from the Ritz, 
had bowed to her obvious desire to pro- 
duce it, trusting implicitly in her’ hi 
erto-unerring judgment of artistic val 
ues. Even now, he said, we were all 
ready and eager, even those of us who 
had plays waiting for Ariadne to pro- 
duce in the fullness of time—a touching 
allusion to his translation from the 
Dutch and my original play—we were 
all ready and eager to find merit in 
“Sally Eliza.” But it must be given a 
proper introduction to the small public 
which worshiped regularly at the Par 
thenon. And this could only be done if 
the time-honored procedure at that thea- 
ter was adhered to on this occasion, and 
the seats for the first night “fell into the 
proper hands.” This was, perhaps, a 
slight error in style. He was sure that 
Ariadne could not mean to throw her- 
self, a pearl, before the—the—he hesi- 
tated, but went on—before the swine 
of London. He was sure that the dis- 
tribution of seats would, as always be- 
fore, be supervised by — 

But at this point Ariadne interrupted 


im. 

“There will be no careful distribution 
of seats, my dear professor,” she said. 
“The seats will be sold in the ordinary 
way.” 

“'As they are at the Criterion?” said 
the professor in a voice which vibrated 
with feeling. 

“As the 
where els 


ire at the Criterion or any- 
said Ariadne. 


“The dress circle, 
“And the stalls.”” 
“But not the boxes! 
the boxes!” 

“And the boxes, too!” 

“But Repps’ box!" 
“Professor Repps’ box, too.” 
Shee! mine and Mrs, ‘Lascelles’ and 

it the boxes!” said Ariadne with a 

sort of fatal decision, 

The professor got on his feet. 

“It is not you who has done this!” 
he said with fervent con 
know, we all know that we must look 
elsewhere for the hand that has done 
this thing.” 

Here again his style perhaps devi- 
ated slightly from the impeccable accu 
rate. 

Ariadne was silent, and I saw her 
eyes stray to the dreadful picture on 
the wall, 

“It is Jock Jonesmith! It is he!” 

“[ must consider my author, pro- 
fessor.” 

“Does he consider us? Does he con- 
sider that man who has steeped you in 
culture, who has shed the atmosphere 
of the British Museum about your gift? 
Does he consider Huskin Repps?” « 

“Lam very sorry, professor, It must 
beas I say. Indeed, you come too late, 
in any case.” 

“Too late?” I said. 

“Yes, The box office was opened to 
the public for “Sally Eliza” this, nrorn- 
ing at+ten o'clock.” 

Both of us realized in a flash that 
there was only one thing to be done 
now, and we did it, We got out of the 
house as quickly as possible, hailed a 
taxi, and drove at full speed to the Par- 
thenon Theater. 

We were too late. The box office 
for “Sally Eliza” was already shut for 
that day. Till to-morrow we could do 
nothing. 

That evening there was another meet- 
ing of the circle, held at Professor 


Impossible— 


the Burne-Jones pictures, the etchings 
Brangwyn, and the portraits of beauti- 
ful and intellectual women by Sargent, 
by Lavery, by McEvoy, by Augustus 
John. For Repps is no hater ‘of the 
moderns, and he loves to have beauti- 
ful women around him. The most 
poignant touch of all in that house— 
and I think we all felt it that evening 
—was the statue of Ariadne, as Venus 
draped, by the Balkan sculptor, Men- 
tricksovitch, which brooded over the sec- 
ond drawing-room. 

When all were assembled and we had 
drunk Egyptian coffee out of cups of 
Séavres, the truth was put before the 
circle, and we told what we had done. 

“When will the box office to- 
morrow?” asked Lady Burnett, who 
was a practical woman, although a 
great painter. 

“At ten o'clock,” 1 replied. 

“There's only one thing to be done 
now,” began Lady Burnett. 

“We must buy up as many seats as 
possible!” roared Jasper Trent. 

We all agreed. But the question of 
money arose. Some of us were not 
very rich, Intellect of the purest kind 
does not grasp after money. But we 
all resolved to be ready with the utter- 
most farthing, and it was understood 
that each one should bring a check book 
to the Parthenon Theater on the mor- 
row. All the boxes, of course, would 
be bought in by us and as many of the 
stalls as our money would “run to.” 

We separated about midnight, with 
the noble feeling that, even though at 
great cost to ourselves, we should yet 
be able to protect Ariadne from utter 
ruin, 

But on the following morning the 
tragedy deepened. When we assem- 


“as our leader, himself at the 
‘small te which stood 
Digby, the manager, with a request for 
all the boxes and as many stalls as pos. 
sible for the first night of “Sally Eliza, 
the reply was: 
“All seats gone for the first night.” 
The professor held on to the jutting 
piece of wood with both hand: 
I seats —" His voice failed him. 
‘All seats sold for the first night!” 
impossible!” 
“Very sorry, Professor Repps, but by 
twelve o'clock they were gone. 
“It cannot be!” 
“Tt cannot be, Mr. Digby,” wailed 
Mrs. Lascelles from behind, 
“Very sorry, Mrs. Lascelles, but——” 
“But my box—my box!” shouted the 
professor. 
Box A, next the stage?” 
"Yes, box A, next the stage! 
Digby glanced at a sheet 
“Taken by Mr, Pug Bullen,” he an- 
Builen—is 


it—in my 


cried Mrs, Las- 
celles from the back. 
Again Digby glanced at the sheet, 

Sold to Miss Tottie Willoughby, the 

“hall stat 
Moltieatitt 
Mrs. Lascelles. 
“Willoughby, the male impersonator, 
madam,” said Digby. “I'm sorry, but 
all the boxes are gone.” 
“Who has Box C?” demanded Trent, 
shouldering his way to the front. 

Sol Israel Isaacstein, Mr. Trent, the 
owner of the oyster shops in the Strand 
and the Boxing Palace in the Commer- 
cial Road, Whitechapel, 
It was enough. This last announce- 
ment was enough. We wished to hear 
nothing more, lest worse should befall 
us. 


Tottie what?” cried 


But there was still a last chance, and 
we resolved to take it. We would not 
be utterly ousted from the theater which 
we had come to consider almost as our 
own, 

The gallery seats would be on sale 
at the doors. We would be there be- 
times. The front row of the gallery 
should be ours. So it was agreed. 
‘There was no wavering, no chicken- 
heartedness. Even Mrs. Lascelles, the 
most frail and ethereal of women, this- 
tledown with the brain of a muse, did 
not shrink from the ordeal of beating 
her way up into that so-called place of” 
the gods, where the gods never dream 
of going. Even Huskin Repps, the 
most fastidious of men, who was laid 
up if he heard a false quantity and who 
had never mingled with a crowd or 
rubbed shoulders with the proletariat 
in his life, did not hesitate for a mo- 
ment, now his duty was plain before 
him. There was no need to say, “Be 
British,” to any one in our circle, The 
old spirit of those men who conquered 
India and laid hands on all the fairest 
portions of the globe was awake in us 
again, reincarnated, as it were, in our 
uiltracivilized bosoms. They had fought 
for plunder. We were fighting for art. 
But it was the same old spirit which 
prompted us, 

We went away from the Parthenon, 
tmdefeated, to buy camp stools, ther- 
mos bottles, meat lozenges, and sticks 
of chocolate. Professor Repps bought, 
also, a tweed cap with flaps that could 
be folded over the ears, and Lady Bure 
nett, a man’s mackintosh coat. The 
morning might be inclement. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was inclement. 

The dawn broke gray and lowering, 
with a yellow tinge in the atmosphere 
and a damp threatening of rain, I was 
on my feet early and tapped my glass. 


posed to the fury of the elements on the 
greasy pavement of Mug Street. a 
pie) eee the 

ina side slum off the main street. Laly 
Burnett could take care of herself. 
She had once roughed it in Abyssinia, 
The others were mainly men, and 1 
didn’t care in the least what happened 
tome, But Mrs, Lascelles!’ The pro- 
fessor! 

I looked out of the window, 
rain was beginning to fall. 

At this moment my telephone 
sounded, and I hastened to the receiver. 
Jasper Trent's roar sounded through it 
and told me that he had been in com- 
munication with Repps as to the right 
hour for our assembling in Mug Street. 
He, Trent, had suggested four o'clock 
in the afternoon, but the professor, who, 
it seems, had had wind of an extraordi- 
nary crowd for the gallery, was urgent 
for a much earlier hour, One o'clock, 
the professor said, was the latest. It 
was essential that we should be there 
in “a solid body.” Would I, therefore, 
be in Mug Street by one? This would 
mean six hours and a half of waiting, 
but it couldn't be helped. 

“Mrs, Lascelles can never do it,” I 
said into the receiver, 

“She says she will!” roared Trent. 
“She has got a camp stool and is send- 
ing out to buy a pair of jemimas.” 

“Noble woman!” I thought. “One 
never knows what these thistledown 
ures are capable of.” 


A soft 


And I sat down, like the camel, to 
eat for a desert journey. 

But before T had finished, the tele- 
phone bell rang again, This time it 
was Professor Repps, speaking from 
the British Museum in a piercing so- 
Prano. 

“I have conclusive evidence that one 
o'clock won't do for our assembling!” 


ity. 

“Mrs, Lascelles!” 1 cried. 

“Tl brave it out,” he replied. “Tm 
taking a box of proteid biscuits.’ 

“No, no! Not you! Mrs, Las: 
celles!” I exclaimed. 

“She is buying jemimas and will be 
there by ten-thirty.” 

And he rang off with extraordinary 
abruptness, 1 thougit. 

Tt was now raining quite heavily, and 
my heart was beginning to sink, when — 
T bethought me that this miserable con- 
dition of the weather might turn out to 
the circle’s advantage. For it might 
deter people, not moved by our high 
ideal, from coming to Mug Street until 
the last possible moment. Perhaps no” 
one besides ourselves would be there 
before the day was well advanced. We 
should have a horrible time, no doubt; 
but, at any rate, we might not have to 
endure the prolonged and dreadful 
press of, perhaps, Hebrew humanity. 
We might have the pavement almost to 
ourselves, and might be able to get in 
by the narrow doorway that led to the 
steep gallery stairs without being al- 
most trampled to pieces by the wrong 
people, For the wrong people would be 
in full force to see “Sally Eliza.” There 
was no doubt about that, With Pug 
Bullen, Tottie Willoughby, and Sol 
Israel Isaacstein in the boxes, I knew, 
of course, what we had to expect in the 
gallery. 

About ten o'clock I put on a stout suit 
of Harris tweed, a pair of brogues, a 
mackintosh coat, and a soft hat—I 
couldn't bring myself to the wearing of 
a cap on such an occasion—filled my 
capacious pockets with sandwiches, bis- 
cuits, and a flask of the best old brandy, 
and set out on foot for Mug Street, I 
didn’t take an umbrella, but carried a 


of the blackthorn type. 


ly there, pressed closely against the 

door of the gallery entrance, as 
if ready to burst in directly it should be 
opened. Mrs, Lascelles held her camp 
‘stool folded over her left arm, and a 
small string bag containing edibles over 
the other. On her feet were the jemi- 
mas, and she was clad in a black water- 
proof and had a black scarf tied over 
her hat. The professor wore a thick 
‘overcoat with the collar turned up, 
worsted gloves, and the cap with flaps 
durned down over his ears. Raindrops 
nested in his round, black beard, and 
a thermos bottle and a box of proteid 
biscuits bulged out of his wide pockets, 
On his refined and almost prim face, 
with the fastidious lips and the critical 
dark eyes, there was an expression of 
ferocious determination, He looked 
like a fanatic as he stood with one foot 
on the stone step of the door, but I 
had never before admired him so 
much, 

There was not another soul about in 
Mug Street. Only a tabby cat was visi- 
ble in the distance, crouching in a 
squalid doorway over a wet, dead 
mouse, 

Our greetings were alrost emotional. 
We pressed each other’s hands in si- 
lence, but our faces, I think, were clo- 
quent. 

‘As time passed on, other members of 
the circle turned up, until we were a 
compact little crowd of some twenty to 
twenty-five intellectuals. Lady Burnett, 
Jasper Trent, Eustace Delminius, Pro- 
fessor Simeon Jenkins, Johnnie Dean, 
they were all there, with a few devoted 
ladies who worshiped Ariadne, and sev 
eral young men who cared for the things 
which matter. 

‘As time wore on, and no one else ap- 
peared, we began to suppose that the 
teport of a crowd which had reached 
Professor Repps had been grossly ex- 


sunk exhausted upon her camp 

tea time was drawing near; and not 
creature outside the circle had put in 
an appearance. True, it was rainis 
heavily and persistently. We were all 
practically wet to the skin. But, ney. 
ertheless, this marked absence of the 
public was strange and almost ominous, 
Not even a policeman had thought it 
necessary to roll up in order to regulate 
us, We might just as well have been 
comfortably at home for all the good 
we were doing in Mug Street, yet not 
one of us complained, Even Professor 
Repps, whose beard was now matted 
with wet and whose cap had totally 
lost it original gray color and looked 
like a shrunken, black pudding, said 
never a word. I could not help admir- 
ing the stuff in the man and realizing 
how great may be the forces of the 
soul hidden underneath a prim, and 
even, at times, almost old, spinsterish 
exterior, 

At five o'clock we had our tea out 
of the thermos bottles, and Mrs, Las- 
celles ate two meat lozenges and took 
a sip of brandy from my flask, Six 
o'clock struck—seven o'clock; the cir- 
cle was still by itself. Mrs, Lascelles 
had closed her eyes and was leaning 
with her head against Professor Reps’ 
wet knees, The rest of us pressed to- 
gether for human warmth and bodily 
support. Conversation had long since 
died out among us.» We merely lived on 
by will power for the opening of the 
gallery door, kept up by the now almost 
certain knowledge that we should have 
the front row to ourselves and should 
be able to direct the jury assembled to 
give a right verdict on the work of 
Jock Jonesmith. 

At a quarter past seven, two young 
ruffians of unmistakably East End ap- 
pearance, with large noses, crinkly 
black hair, and protruding lips, swung 
round the corner of Mug Street, walked 


ly began to jostle it. 

ht woven twenty dive Slug Skreet was 
asolid mass of the wrong people, strug- 
fling, fighting, making determined 

rushes for the gallery door, heads 
down, shoulders forward, fists clenched, 
jowls protruding, At half past seven 
it was—the word must be set down— 
it was hell. 


It is difficult to judge accurately of 
values in the midst of imminent, per- 
sonal danger, but I should think that 
practically all the impecunious pugilists 
of London were numbered among that 
crowd. Need I say that the circle suf- 
fered? I hardly know what happened. 
It was like being in the falls of Niag- 
ata, only worse, for there was nothing 
fluid about it, though whirling force 
there was, together with deafening up- 
roar and the most violent movement of 
which the human mind can conceive. 
All the statutes of the boxing ring were 
ruthlessly broken. Hitting below the 
belt was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, as poor Mrs. Lascelles, Professor 
Repps, and, indeed, all the circle knew. 
Even the savate, hitherto, as 1 under- 
stand, a mode of attack considered pe- 
culiar to the French nation, was brought 
frecly into place. There were now 
some policemen on the scene, but they 
were totally powerless. The East End 
dealt with them faithfully, while the 
main portion of the boxing and bruis- 
ing confraternity led, as I learned aft- 
erward, by a well-known local heavy- 
weight called Pedlar Pieckmann, de- 
voted their undivided attention to us. 

The issue could not be long in doubt. 
From the moment when Mrs. Lascelles’ 
hat was torn off her head and Profes- 
sor Repps’ overcoat was reduced to 
half a pocket, a couple of buttons, and 

. a square inch of velvet collar, the game 
was up, as I heard some one say, in 
strictly metaphorcial language. In the 
very height of the conflict, when Pro- 


when all our thermos bottles, brandy 
flasks, biscuit boxes, et cetera, had been 
ground to atoms under the charging — 
feet of Whitechapel, and when I, for 
‘onc, was beginning to see Catherine 
wheels and unknown groups of stars 
dancing before my nearly bunged-up 
eyes, the gallery door was suddenly 
opened or gave way before the deter« 
mined onslaughts of Pedlar Pieckmann 
and his adherents, 1 was conscious of 
a frantic movement; the back of my 
head caught a doorjamb; I was forced 
furiously upward by a press of seeth- 
ing. unwashed humanity. 

T remember trying to be honest—the 
moral sense is strangely persistent in 
some of us—and feebly throwing one 
and sixpence in the direction of a small 
opening which I judged to be the gal- 
lery pay box; I reached a height, the 
back of the gallery; and was then flung 
down a steep descent, bounding and re- 
bounding from the spines of backs of 
seats. Finally I landed on my hands 
and knees in a narrow space at the 
edge of a preci Miraculously, as 
it seemed to me, I was in the front row 
of the gallery of the Parthenon Thea- 
ter. When I realized this, I hauled my- 
self up, hanging on to the narrow, 
curved ledge in front of me with both 
hands, and sank down into the lap of 
some one, who said: 

“Where the ‘ell are you a-comin’ to? 
You got nice manners, 1 don’t fink!” 

1 was reposing on the bosom of a 
well-known “Bantam” from Shore- 
ditch. 

Somehow, I shall never know how, 
I managed to squeeze into an inter- 
stice beside him from which J had an 
excellent view of the house. When I 
had collected myself and fastened the 
two ends of my collar together with a 
pin, which 1 fortunately found in the 
lining of my Harris tweed, I looked 


lite BB cecle. Not one of thas 


was visible at first. But as my ore, 
 Fanging over the rows upon rows o! 
Whitechapel faces, male and female— 
for feathered females therewere in mobs 
—grew accustomed to the semiobscur- 
ity, I perceived one countenance which 
1 recognized ; familiar I cannot call it, 
At the extreme back of the gallery, 
Professor Repps was leaning sideways 
against the wall, wedged in among a 
dense throng of standing pugilists, 
wiping the streams of perspiration from 
a face which resembled a futurist 
painting with one hand, and trying to 
fasten a waistcoat from which, evi- 
dently, every button had been forcibly 
removed with the other, He, as I 
learned subsequently, was the only one 
of the circle, excepting myself, who 
sisted at the first night of “Sally Eliza. 
The rest knew of what occurred in the 
theater only from the professor's and 
my report of it, mine necessarily much 
fuller than his, since 1 had a good view 
of all that occurred, while he only 
caught, as it were, broken glimpses over 
the shoulders and under the arms of 
the bulky bruisers who surrounded him, 
When I had recovered some equa- 
nimity after my horrible experience, 
and was able to breathe deeply once 
more, I endeavored to detach myself, 
mentally, from my uproarious compan- 
ions in the gallery and to take a calm 
‘and discriminating view of things be- 
low me. The upper boxes and dress 
circle 1 could not see, as they were di. 
rectly under me, but I saw many rows 
of stalls and all the boxes, As I 
watched, the stalls filled up rapidly. In 
them I perceived a few decent-looking 
and quietly dressed men, who, no doubt, 
were dramatic critics. Two or three 
‘of them were accompanied by well- 
dressed women, their wives, I suppose. 
1 also saw a few women who came in 
‘unaccompanied and who had little books 
and pencils in their hands. These, I 
have reason to believe, were lady jour- 


nalists, and I have 
against them, fasta r 

But what of the rest of the audience} 

The circle had feared, and had fought 
against, the presence of the wrong peo- 
ple in Ariadne’s theater, but when fear- 
ing most and fighting hardest, ‘we had 
surely never conceived that people could 
be so wrong as those who poured into 
the Parthenon that evening, many of 
them being greeted with stentorian ap- 
plause and catcalls from the gallery. 

I don’t know who most of them were, 
though some of those around me sought 
to instruct me such cries as; 
“'Ere’s our little bit of all right!" 
“There goes old Ma Parsons! Three 
cheers for old Ma!” “'Ow’'s yersdlf, 
Boy Bert, an’ ‘ow's yer Missis?” 
“Blimey bit if it ain’t the Lucky Trick. 
ster! Caps off for the Trickster!” 

‘There's Sunshine Jine with a new boy! 
Gawd sive old Sunshine!” and the like. 

1 gathered, however, by bits of talk 
from my neighbors and by my own 
close and tragic observation, that they 
were well-known publicans, pawn- 
brokers, pugilists, bookies, music-hall 
stars at that moment out of an engage- 
ment or taking a holiday, boxing pro- 
moters, and the like, with their women- 
kind, legitimate and, I fear, illegitimate, 

The appearance of most of these per- 
sonages was devastating, The men, 
such of them as were in evening dress— 
many were not—wore colored waist- 
coats; frilled shirts ornamented with 
enormous studs, gleaming with stones 
which I suspected to be false; turned- 
down or possibly celluloid collars; 
made-up white or yellow or even mauve 
ties, bought, apparently, to “match” the 
waistcoats. Not a few “shot” their 
cuffs as they swaggered into the stalls, 
or stroked their enormous and oiled 
mustaches with thick fingers on which 
glittered diamond rings. Their counte- 
nances were mostly bold studies of the 
mass. But some were of the British- 
bulldog species, with pug noses, enor 


Tends, with low foreheads, omamented 


ising strecked-forward strands of sticky 


wthe women who accompanied these 
worthies 1 must be excused from de- 
scribing lest I seem to be adverse to the 
sex. | will merely say that they were 
semarkable, far too remarkable, to be 
in place in the Parthenon Theater, 
where the “note” had always been a 
subdued, a “piano” note, and where in- 
tellect, even in the feminine sex, had 
been looked for and invariably found. 
Not one of the ladies whom I gazed 
down upon from the gallery had, prob- 
ably, ever even heard of the British 
Museum; not one, I am quite positive, 
had ever been there. 

Until close upon eight o'clock the 
boxes remained untenanted, and the 
attention of the gallery was eagerly 
fixed upon them, while nuts were being 
busily cracked, bananas stripped of 
their mottled skins, oranges sucked, and 
mysterious bottles drained dry. Pep- 
permints spread their pungent odor 
abroad upon the air. And a small in- 
strument called, I believe, a “fuzzy- 
wuz" or “Whitechapel tickler,” was 
playfully used to keep the more sedately 
inclined portion of the audience, my- 
self included, from “going to by-by.” 

Just before eight, there was a sud- 
den roar of applause mingled with 
shrill cries from the women, and many 
people stood up. Mr. Pug Bullen, ac- 
companied by two females, had entered 
box A, next the stage. I stood up 
with the rest, not, I need hardly say, 
to do honor to Mr. Bullen, who from 
the front of the box was ducking to 
the audience, but to send a passionate 
glance of sympathy toward Huskin 
Repps, whom T caught a glimpse of, 
with his sensitive face thrust forward, 
his round beard resting on the broad 
shoulder of a typical heavyweight, and 
his dark eyes almost protruding from 


similar exelamations from all pat 

the house enlightened him as to the 
reason of the uproar, and I saw a quiver 
of exquisite pain pass over his delicate 
features. ‘The man’s cup was full! 1 
knew it and turned away, just in time 
to see Tottie Willoughby, the male im- 
personator, accompanied by Conk Lut- 
kins, who, as I afterward found out, 
was a famous female impersonator of 
uncertain antecedents, come swellingly 
into Mrs. Lascelles’ box. 

Miss Willoughby was a formidable- 
looking woman with an immense fringe, 
in which was entangled the sort of tiara 
the fairy queen wears in a Drury Lane 
pantomime. She had the attitude and 
manner of a determined, even ag 
gressive, man, but was attired 
amazingly low-cut dress of vermilion 
satin profusely embroidered with heavy 
gold bullion and trimmed with tassels 
of gold. She wore long gloves of ver- 
milion ki 
Need I say more about her? 
Her companion, the female imper- 
sonator, who was saluted by the audi- 
ence as “Curly Conk!” “Kent Road 
Conky!" and "Ello, Queen Elizabeth, 
"ow's yerself and the kiddies?” was a 
tall, impudent-locking man, with a bulg- 
jing eye and a protuberant bust, who 
wore elaborate evening dress, with a 
coat cut in to an evidently steel-clad 

vaist, and who swayed to the applause 
which greeted him with an easy famil- 
iarity which struck me as the crude 
acme of supreme vulgarity. 

Poor Mrs. Lascelles! 

As Sol Israel Isaacstein, whom I 
shall not describe, rolled into his box, 
accompanied by his wife and his lus 
trous offspring, a hidden orchestra 
struck up a popular tune. 

For the first time in her manage- 


Imad debased herself to 


theatrical taste in music! 
the curtain divided, and “Sally 
Eliza” developed before my eyes. 

There is no need for me to attempt 
to analyze “Sally Eliza,” and I have no 
intention of doing so. The annals of 
the British theater are open to the c 
‘ous, and the matter is sufficiently re- 
cent to be within the recollection of a 
very large portion of the public. It is 
not for me, a playwright myself, and 
even one who has endeavored to write 
a play suitable to the talent of Ariadne, 
to praise or to condemn a work which 
might possibly be supposed by the igno- 
Tant to have stood in the way of my 
own. I will merely state a fact which, 
in my view and in the view of the cir- 
cle, sums up the whole matter, 

“Sally Eliza” was a popular success. 

Pug Bullen liked it; Tottie Wil- 
Joughby liked it; it was approved, by 
Sol Israel Isaacstein and his engjre 
brood; Conk Lutkins thought it “fine.” 
his 1 know, for I heard his powerful 
voice, like a strong, dramatic sopra 
trumpeted through a megaphone, rever- 
berate through the theater with the 
word at the close of the performance. 
The gallery “took it to its bosom 
Knowing who was in the gallery, it 
is surely unnecessary to say much more, 
The play had every low and common 
feature which makes for popular suc- 
cess, It was like the banana among 
fruits, the kind of thing which is ap- 
propriately sold from a barrow and de- 
‘voured publicly on the pavement by the 
teeming vulgar in search of sttstenance 
with a flavor that suits the slum. It 
recked of the people like boiled cabbage, 
It was the peppermint among bonbons. 
Vinegar seemed to drip from it onto 
steel knives. One slipped upon it as 
upon orange peel in the gutter. 

In short, it was what the public wants. 

‘This was terrible enough, but far 
more terrible was the popular success 
of Ariadne. 


When she first came on, to. 
ceived with an uproar of coarse 
plause in which whistling and 
were prominent, I did not recognize 
her, and, for one instant, supposed that 
some popular favorite had been engaged 
as a member of her company. It was 
only by remarks of my neighbors and 
then, almost immediately, by certain in- 
tonations, certain movements, by a cer- 
tain carriage of the head, that I knew 
the woman before me must be Ariadne. 
Pug Bullen led the applause, gave the 
signal for it, I might say, when Ariadne 
shuffled in, blowing her nose in a man- 
ner indescribable, which at once took 
the fancy of tHe house. And soon 
shout went up, “'Ere’s Sally Eliza 
shout which seemed to me, and, I doubt 
not, to Huskin Repps, to sound the 
death knell of a great career. Yes, it 
was indeed Ariadne, that frowsy, tan- 
gled-headed, dirty-faced, grim-handed, 
husky-voiced girl of the slums, the gin 
palaces, the boxing ring, and the fifth. 
rate picture paiace, a girl who carried 
her arms akimbo, wore a feathered hat 
when she went out, cheap earrings, and 
a rabbit-skin boa, a girl without an A, 
and, worse, without an intellect or a 
desire for one, a girl without, indeed, 
either as or aspirations, whose 
one aim was to have a husband 
who was strong enough to knock her 
about and clever enough to “down” his 
rival in the boxing ring. It was tragic 
to see such a woman as Ariadne in such 
a rile, but the greater tragedy was thi 
she played it as if she were born for 

with a zest, a gusto, an apparent 
high-spirited enjoyment of it, which ale 
most paralyzed my senses. At first, I 
tried to think that I was merely witness- 
ing a clever tour de force, an exhibi- 
tion of real acting as opposed to the 
mere exploitation of a powerful per- 
sonality, but as the evening wore on I 
was forced to another and very pain- 
ful conclusion. 

Ariadne—I felt it in my very depths 


away and fallen into an abyss. 
was no intellectuality here, and she was 
glad of There was no gray matter 
here, and she was at ease, Everything 
here was crude, indelicate, mindless. 
The passions of the illiterate were laid 
bare like a row of prominent teeth. The 
commonness of the mob, of those 
swarming millions from whom we of 
the circle instinctively shrank away, 
metaphorically holding our noses, was 
enthroned, and Ariadne was happy in 
the enthronement. It was incredible, 
and yet I could not deny it, The im- 
possible was accomplished before my 


es. 
yee pe enjoying “Sally Eliza” 
as much as, or more than, the audience 
was enjoying it; she was enjoying it 
like one of them, 

The curtains met on that most hate- 
ful of all things in art—a popular trie 
umph, There were vociferous cries for 
the author. Instinctively, I stood up 
and leaned-forward over the ledge of 
the gallery, straining my eyes. 

‘1 Jock! Jock!” barked the 
audience in unison. And I found my- 
self anes with them. “Jock! Jock! 
Jock 


iit_no Jock Jonesmith appeared. 
Only Ariadne came forward and said, 
still in the tones of Sally Eliza: 
“Jock Jonesmith ain't in the ‘ouset 

I'll tell ‘im yer likes ‘is ply 
There was a roar of laughter, a shout 
of applause, and Ariadne retired. Im- 
mediately afterward, from the wings a 
foot and a short length of leg were pro- 
teuded and shaken hard at the audience, 
producing another shout. 

This was the finishing touch to the 
awful evening. 

When at last I crept out of the thea- 
ter the clouds had cleared and the stars 
were shining. As the mass gradually 
melted away into the shades I saw a 


at it for a long time. 

numbed. Huskin Repps, I knew, had 
lost the ideal of his middle life, But 
T was still a comparatively young man, 
and youth is stubborn. I was a play- 
wright, too, which Repps was not, My 
play lay there before me, witness to Po 
long agonies of intellectuality 
service of Ariadne. Was she indeed 
doomed, as I knew Repps thought she 
was? Was she destined to pass the 
rest of her life in the Augean stables 
‘of popular success? Or was there one 
who might rescue her? The morrow 
would show. I was too exhausted to 
do more than wonder just then. But 
I remember laying my hand on my play 
with a gesture which was like a mute 
Prayer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


That night I made up my mind what 
I would do on the morrow, and so de- 


cisively that I slept well, as men do 
when they have shaken hands with their 
manly resolution. 

T woke refreshed and calm. My 
face, it is true, was discolored by the 
events of the previous evening. I had 
taken a scratch or two from the pro- 
fessionals of the ring; ever my right 
eye there was a protuberance the size 
of a thrush’s egg. But my head was 
clear, my brain cool, my resolution un- 
abated. I was able even to eat a moder- 
ate breakfast. 

Some papers lay on my table. I did 
not open them lest I should see the 
flaming accounts of the hideous and de- 
testable triumph of the previous aight. 
These might have unnerved me. 
needed to have all my weapons in or- 


might possibly ee. Noting must be 
allowed to come near me. I attempted 
m0 intercourse with the circle by tele~ 
phone ‘or otherwise. Its members 
were probably prostrate, both mentally 
and physically. At any rate, for the 
moment, they could do me no good, It 
were better to ignore them. I felt 
lonely, but brave in my loneliness. 

‘Toward eleven o'clock I walked down 
to Marmion Street and used the dryad’s 
head on Ariadne’s black door. A 
Scotchwoman came, I asked to see 
‘Miss Marshall. 1 was told that she was 
not up. The excitement of the preced- 
ing night had tired her, She was still 
asleep. 

“Eh, mon, but it was a braw night, 
the night for Miss Marshall!” said the 
Scotchwoman. | 

I made no comment on this aston- 
ishing dictum, but left a note which I 
had written at home and brought in my 
coat pocket in case of eventualities. 

“Please give this to Miss Marshall 
directly she wakes,” I said. “And tell 
her I shall be here again punctually at 
four. 1 know she will see me. 

‘hout waiting for another word 
from the woman, I turned on my heel 
and walked calmly away. 
Exactly at four I was there again, 
this time with my manuscript neatly 
rolled up in my hand, While at home 
‘a new idea had come to me, which had 
led me to bring my play. 
Vhen the deor was answered I said: 
have made an appointment with 
Miss Marshall, She is at home, no 
doubt.” 

“Yes, sir, Miss Marshall is in——” 

“That's well!” 

T stepped firmly into the hall. 

The woman, I thought, 


looked 


rather more Scotch than usual at me, 
but she seemed overawed by my man- 


was 
“Where shall I wait?” 

‘In here, sir,” said the woman, look- 
ing rather subdued. 

And she showed me into a little room 
off the hall, where Ariadne studied and, 
I supposed, wrote those masterly analy. 
ses of plays which had so much im- 
Pressed me. 

I had seen this sacred room once, but 
had never sat down in it. I did so now, 
resolutely holding my play on my knees, 

The room was simple, but deeply im- 
pressive, the room of a thinker, even, 
it seemed, of a scholar. I saw a large, 
plain writing table covered with neatly 
arranged and important-looking papers, 
docketed, tied with blue tapes; many 
pens, big sheets of blue blotting paper, 
masses of butcher-blue stationery, a 
statue of Minerva in marble presiding 
tranquilly over all. On the wall were 
books; the classics which suited Ariad- 
ne’s temperament, “perhaps a peculiar 
one.” From my mahogany chair with 
carved claws of a lion I perceived the 
works of Strindberg, of Ibsen, of 
Hauptmann, of Sudermann, Schopen- 
hauer’s essays, Tolstoy's “What Is 
Art?” Gorki’s “Asile de Nuit,” Bar 
ker’s “The Voysey Inheritance,” a tre= 
mendous array of intellect and deep 
thought. But another book caught my 
eyes. It lay on a sofa face downward 
and open. My curiosity was aroused. 
I got up and went toward it. Bending 
down, I read the title, “The Naughty 
Monk, Rasputin. His Life Faithfully 
and Minutely Recorded by the cele- 
brated William—” 

Before I could read any more the 
door opened and Ariadne stood before 
me. 

Her hair was “bobbed !” 

For a moment that was all I saw. 
Then she came forward briskly. 

“Hello!” she said. 

After an instant I answered, 
Toh!” 


“Hal- 


ve brought my pla 
“What for?” she sa 
chap, let me tell you some 
Bite’ will run fae a year, perliape two 


no!” T ejaculated. “Impossi- 


ble 

“But it will! Haven't you seen the 

“I shall never see them!” I answered 
strongly. 

“The papers are all over me, simply 
all over. The Times says that I've 
brought the reek of Whitechapel across 
the footlights, ‘The ‘Pink Un’ declares 
T've done more—" 

“Ariadne!” I exclaimed in my deep- 
est bass. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“You quoting the ‘Pink Un’ !" 

“And why shouldn't 1?” 

She stretched out her arms. 

“My dear boy, I've found my free- 
dom at last! Here, sit down.” 

I sank down between the mahogany 
claws. She threw Rasputin on the floor 
and curled up on the sofa. 

“Were you there last night?” she 
asked, leaning forward. 

Her face, between the bobs of her 
Inir, looked quite different from ustal, 
sharp, shrewd, almost gamin, I 
thought. Her eyes had lost their deeply 
reflective expression and sparkled with 
cockney mischief. Even the timbre of 
her voice was changed. The sonorities 
had sunk away from it. It was lighter, 
it was full of satirical notes, 

“I was there.” 

“How on earth did you get in?” 

“By the gallery door.” 

“And the rest of them? 

“They were swept away, except the 
professor.” 

“Which one?” 

“Huskin Repps.” 

“He was there!” 

“He stood at the back of the gallery.” 
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“Why couldn't he leave me alone?” 
But he made 


“Made me a facade like the facade 
of the Parthenon. I was only a front- 
age on the street till last night, all col- 
uumns and broad steps and. pediments 
and architraves and Gawd knows what! 
I was false British Museum till last 
night, and he made me it. 

T was so astounded that I was lit- 
erally unable to speak. My voice 
seemed to dry up in my throat. 

“Look here!” she went on confiden- 
tially. “I'm not really an intellect. I’m 
a natural talent. See the difference? 
T'm a gift, not a brain, He couldn't see 
that. He would have it that I was a 
great brain. I came across him when 
T was an ignorant girl, and he said 1 
looked like a muse. I was in melo- 
drama then, on the other side of the 
water, but I didn’t let him know it, I 
said I was ‘resting.’ I was as poor as 
a rat, and I saw my chance with him.” 

“You don't mean to say— 

“What! Old Repps?” 

She broke into a laugh. 

“Not a bit of it! My dear, he's a 
spinster in trousers! No; it was all 
art with him, He introduced me to 
the highbrows. He brought me books. 
He took me—my Gawd !—to the Brit- 
ish Museum. He talked to me—oh, 
how he talked! And I sucked it all in. 
I thought it was my chance to stand 
out from the rest and get cackled about 
among clever people. And I went for 
it for all 1 was worth, And I got there, 
I never made big money, but I got a 
big name. I stood for intellect on the 
stage. The highbrows were all over 


sho can’t get a popular success 
who can’ a 

‘brought. me their plays. Then I got 
backed. 


“Backed! Who backed you?” 
She shut one eye and put her fore- 
finger near her nose. 

“Never mind! But it wasn’t the pro- 
fessor! That put me into the Parthe- 
mon Theater. And there I struggled 
along with the highbrow stuff the big 
public detests, What do you think’s 
been lost in the Parthenon Theater?” 

“Lost?” 

“Money!” 

T don’t know.” 

“Something like five thousand a 
year, take one year with another! Well, 
it couldn't go on. But I was afraid to 
make a change till I was just pushed 
to it.” 

“Who pushed you?” 

“What about the backer?" 

1 was silent. 

“Even then I thought I'd been a 
frontage on the street for so long that 
I was afraid to show ‘em that there 
was anything inside of me. That was 
why I got you all in that Sunday eve- 
ning. Remember?" 

“The supper from the Ritz?” 

“Ah! That was his idea.” 

“Whose?” 

“What about the backer?” 

Again 1 was silent, 

“Well, after supper it went his way, 
and then I was all in. I never looked 
back after that. And I've got there. 
T’ve showed ’em what's inside of me, 
and they jolly well like it. No more 
Corinthian pillars for me! Walk up, 
walk in, and see the bar parlor! No 
more eating of husks—why, his very 
name's Huskin!—but have a good 
* warm and a jolly-good drink and go 
‘home with a bellyful!” 

“Ariadne!” I started to my feet. 
“Well, what's the matter? Are you 
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Tike the rest of ‘em? Can’t you 
bit of the truth?” 

“Tell me the truth,” I said. “Who is 
the backer?” 

“What about Augustus ?” she replied, 

“Augustus Transome!” I\eried. “It 
was Augustus Transome who got you 
to put on ‘Sally Eliza?” 

“Got me! What do you think?” she 
replied. “Why, he wrote the old 
thing 

“Augustus Transome is Jock Jone- 
smith !” 

“Ra-ther! 
it at first.” 

‘Well, [’m——” 

“That's it, my boy! Be natural for 
‘once and tell us you're damned!” 

Instinctively I made for the door, 
Those weapons of mine were blunted 
in my hand. Thad meant to unroll my 
play, to read the new, intellectual parts, 
to dwell on the gray matter. I had 
thought to recall Ariadne with my play 
to her better self. But now—— 

At the door, however, I turned, 
moved to do so by a recollection, 

“But—but——” I stammered, 
letters !” 

“My letters! Whatever do you mean, 
yo 


But even I didn’t know 


‘your 


“Your analysis of my play! 
analysis of ‘Sally Eliza!” 

“Oh, old Murryan wrote those. He 
did everything to keep up the highbrow 
legend of me. He bolstered up the 
facade. I only copied ‘em out. I went 
by him in most everything. When I 
acted, he stuffed all the bowbow intel- 
lectual rot into me, He was the won- 
derful Ariadne—excepting the produc- 
tion and the costumes and all that. 
Young Fanning looked after those.” 

I had heard enough, and I laid my 
hand on the doorknob, As I did so 
Ariadne called out from her sofa: 

“I say, I like you, boy! The circle 
hasn’t quite done for you yet. Now, 
you take my tip. Scrap all the intel- 
lectual rot in your play. Leave the 


Your 


lectual rot! ‘See?” 


I believe I bowed. 
far beyond speech. I opened the door, 
held it, and looked back. 

Ariadne had picked up “The Naughty 
Monk, Rasputin,” and was eagerly 
turning over the pages, evidently to find 
her lost place, 


My tale is nearly at an end. I gath- 
ered the circle together. I told them 
who Jock Jonesmith was and who 
Ariadne’s backer was. They were hor- 
ror-stricken, But when I explained 
to them the nature of the change in 
Ariadne, the mental and moral change, 
even the physical change, they were ap- 
palled. 

“Her hair bobbed!” wailed Mrs. 
Lascelles, who was stretched upon a 
sofa with her poetical head swathed in 
wet bandages by doctor's orders. “It 
is the end!” 


Huskin Repps—-“made her a 
She mentioned the word facade. 
spoke of columns, architraves, 


facade, of an architrave, till she met 


“Had she ever heard of anything till 
she met you?” asked Lady Burnett. 

“Perhaps not! Perhaps not!" said 
poor Repps. “But she had a forth- 
right brain and——” 

“That's just what she denies!” I exe 
claimed, moved to interrupt him almost 
in spite of myself. “She swears she 


hasn’t got a brain. She said to me, 


‘I'm a gift, not a brain.’ ” 

There was a moment of dead silence, 
Then Jasper Trent roared the circle’s 
epithet over the grave of Ariadne: 

“She's a popular success. ‘Requiescat 
in Pace.” 
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